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THE IMPERFECT WITH SIMPLE WAW 
IN HEBREW 


FRED. T. KELLY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


N the following study an attempt is made to bring together, 

and classify, as far as possible, the imperfect with simple waw, 
as found in the Hebrew of the Masoretic Text. 

The large number of examples of this combination in the 
Hebrew Bible (1287 are listed here), as pointed by the Maso- 
retes, argues that at some time in the history of the language 
the phenomenon had a fairly well-defined usage. That most of 
the cases are not errors for the imperfect with waw consecutive, 
is evidenced by the context, as well as by the earlier versions. 
For example, the Pentateuch has about 240 cases of this imper- 
fect with simple waw, but, on comparing the Septuagint, only 
two cases of the past tenses, indicative, were found. One of 
these is Num. 16 5, in the account of Korah’s rebellion, where 
the Greek does not follow the Hebrew closely, and even here 
the aorist may be gnomic. The other case is in Numb. 17 3, 
which deals with the disposition to be made of the censers used 
by Korah’s party. Even in Hebrew the usage is quite out of 
the normal here. 

Further, if we examine the Samaritan version for the same 
books, we find that out of the 241 cases there are only five cases 
of waw with the perfect, and four of these are in the first chapter 
of Genesis, all the other being waw with the imperfect, when a 
finite form of the verb is used. 

1 
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This phenomenon of the imperfect with waw has long been 
noted by scholars, but most have dismissed it with but little 
comment, as it really is of less importance than the waw conse- 
cutive forms. However, the matter has received some attention. 
Among moderns, perhaps the late Professor Driver has done 
the most in this field, and it is along the line of his suggestions 
that an attempt is made to follow out some general lines of 
classification. 

Tn “the first place, there are numerous cases which Driver 
does not attempt to bring under the classifications he suggests. 
Davidson and Harper have the same difficulty, the one remarking 
that the principles stated by him “fail to explain all the in- 
stances” in the Masoretic Text, and the other, that there are 
numerous “cases of which no adequate explanation has been 
offered”. 

Kautzsch, in the 28" edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 
gives no special classification of the usage of weak waw, as he 
does of the waw consecutive, yet, incidentally, he gives some 
valuable observations. Nor does Konig, in his Syntax, attempt 
to treat the subject otherwise than incidentally. 

A large number of the cases of imperfect found with simple 
waw are voluntative imperfects (jussives and cohortatives), and, 
further, very often follow voluntatives (jussives, cohortatives 
and imperatives). Hence it is quite probable that the volunta- 
tive imperfect was the normal form, with a simple waw, of 
course, used to continue another voluntative, when not in the 
simple sequential sense, which would require a consecutive form. 

The matter is made more uncertain from the fact that most 
verbs in Hebrew do not show distinctively voluntative imperfects, 
and even those that possess such forms do not always appear 
as such, due to considerations of euphony, as well as to the fact 
that when suffixes are added the forms cannot be used, even 
though the sense plainly calls for such use. Further, practically 
all traces of a subjunctive in Hebrew are lost, unless we call 
the cohortative a subjunctive. So the voluntative imperfect, so- 
called, seems to do duty, in many cases, for the subjunctive. 

After going over all the cases in the books in which they 
occur, we find a considerable variety in usage by the different 
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writers. However, we find that in ordinary sentences (i. e. not 
conditional etc.) three general lines of usage occur, to which a 
fourth may be added, which may be called “synonymous” or 
“intensive”. In poetry, where this last is quite common, it 
might be named the “parallelistic’ usage. As in all classifi- 
cations, the boundary lines are not distinctly marked and it is 
often difficult to decide to which category a given case belongs. 
For example, in poetry, many cases might well be classed as 
either “intensive” or “coordinate”, as will be seen by a merely 
cursory examination of the text. 

First, there is what we may call the “coordinate” usage. 
Here the imperfect with waw merely continues, as a separate 
unit, what may be taken as a voluntative (in most instances), 
and may be translated by “and let”, or “and may”, though 
sometimes the imperfect with simple waw merely continues the 
preceding volutative as a pure jussive, cohortative or imperative, 
e. g. “Become thou a thousand myriads, and let thy seed possess 
the gate of those hating them”, Gen. 24 60; “Let the Lord God 
of your fathers add to you a thousand times as (many) as you 
are, and may he bless you etc.”, Deut. 111; “Send out (thy) 
lightning and scatter them”, Ps. 144 6. 

The second class of cases, also after the same verbal forms 
as above, may be translated by “then”. By this is meant, not 
simply sequence, by which one act follows another, as that seems 
to be the original use of the consecutive form, but rather it is 
the use of “then” in the sphere of result, e.g. “Sojourn in this 
land, and (then) I will be with thee”, Gen. 26 3. Many of these 
cases might well be classed as conditions, in fact it is difficult 
to draw the line between this usage and the conditional one. 
For example, Driver calls the imperative in the sentence given, 
a “hypothetical imperative”. 

The third class, after the same verbal forms as before, may 
be translated by “that”, and sometimes by “so that”. That is, 
as has been said, the imperfect with simple waw “furnishes a 
concise and elegant expression of purpose”. To this might have 
been added “result” as well. At least, it seems best to class 
the two together here. Examples are: “Let down thy pitcher, 
I pray, that I may drink”, Gen. 2414; “And let thy mercies 

1* 
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come unto me etc., so that I may answer those who reproach 
me etc.”, Ps. 119 41-42. 

As indicated above, to these three general usages after 
verbs, may be added a fourth, which seems to be more frequently 
found after forms not distinctively voluntative. This usage we 
may call “synonymous”, or “intensive”, in poetry, one might 
almost call it “parallelistic’, as it occurs so frequently there. 
Here there is an evident intention to emphasize individual acts 
or ideas, or, as some grammarians put it: “emphasis by re- 
petition”, or, “fulness of expression”, e. g. “I will apportion 
them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel”, Gen. 497. In 
referring to this class we shall use the term “intensive”, as 
many of the cases can hardly be called “synonymous”. 

' Possibly somewhat related to this group is the “concomitant” 
usage, occasionally expressed by the infinitive with 5, of. ON, 
e. g. “He worships, and bows down, and says....” = “while 
saying”, or simply, “saying”, Isa. 44 17. 

Closely related to the “then” usage, mentioned above, in fact, 
an extension of that usage (if that can claim priority), is the 
use in conditional sentences to introduce the apodosis, e. g. 
“If he hold back the waters, then they dry up”. Job. 12 15a. 
Then, as in the case of any strictly coordinate function of the 
waw, it may be used to introduce a second apodosis, e. g. “If 
I have rewarded evil—(then) let the enemy pursue my soul, 
and (let him) overtake etc.” Further, the waw may be used, 
instead of the particle, to introduce a second protasis, e. g. 
«And (if) he send them forth, they overturn the earth”, Job. 1215a. 
Further, the simple waw may be used in what are known as 
the “double waw” forms, in what are sometimes called “relative 
conditional sentences”, e. g. “. . . and we will worship, and we 
will return to you” = “... and when we (shall) have worshipped, 
we will return to you”, Gen. 22 5a, 5b. 

What has been said of conditional sentences, applies also, 
in the main, to concessive sentences, (i. e. with “though”, 
“notwithstanding” etc.). 

We also find the imperfect with simple waw used in causal 
clauses (“because”, “therefore” or “for”), and that even after 
perfects as well as after imperfects, as in Prov. 1 31,... “they 
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despised my reproof, therefore they shall eat of the fruit of 
their way”. 

It has already been noted that imperfect with simple waw 
may be used to introduce a second protasis or apodosis. Like- 
wise, it may be used to introduce a second question, a second 
negative clause in which the negative is omitted, a second adver- 
sative or concessive clause, a second subordinate form after an 
optative, or even a second imperfect of past time, when custom- 
ary action is implied. This follows from the coordinate function 
of the simple waw. Examples will be given in the lists. 

Then there are some cases in which a speaker or writer, after 
speaking of surrounding circumstances or conditions, suddenly 
breaks off and utters a wish or prayer, e. g. “And now I counsel 
thee to listen to me, and may the Lord be with thee”, Ex. 1819. 

There are a number of cases of the adversative usage, e. g. 
“A true witness saves lives, but he who utters lies is (causes) 
deceit”, Prov. 14 25. 

Again there are cases in which the simple waw and imperfect 
are used in what is known as “verbal subordination”, e. g. 
“that they may learn and fear the Lord” = “learn to fear”, 
Deut. 31 12. 

There are some cases of the simple waw taking the place of 
a particle (conjunction etc.), after an imperf. following such 
particle, e. g. after nb, 3, oy, AS etc. Driver thought such 
cases relatively rare; however, they are worth noting as part of 
the coordinate usage. 

The simple waw may also appear in many cases where there 
is no apparent continuance of a preceding verb, e. g. “that” is 
used after a question, “Who is wise, and he will understand 
these things”? = “Who is wise, that he may understand these 
things”? (in this case, as in others of the same type, the imper- 
fect is a voluntative), Hos. 14 10. 

The simple waw is also found after a negative, e. g. “God 
is not man that he should lie”, Num. 23 9. “That” is also found 
after an optative expression, e. g. “Would that my words were 
written”, Job. 19 23. 

Again we have simple waw after time determinations, e. g. 
“In the morning, and the Lord will show” = “In the morning 
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(then) the Lord will show’, Num. 165. Driver is inclined to 
call this the apodotic waw, also used after the “casus pendens”. 
One might compare this with the time determination of past 
time, in Gen. 22 4: “It was on the third day that Abraham 
lifted up his eyes” (the impf. consec. is used here). 

The great majority of the cases in the Pentateuch and the 
historical books come under the first three heads, or slight 
variations of the same, but as there is considerable variation 
among the books, it has been deemed best to take up the books 
separately. 

The letters a, b, c,d etc, indicate the first, second, third etc, occurrence, 
of the imperfect with simple waw in any given verse. 


Often two cases are given as following a single form (such as an 
imperative), when, in reality, the second is merely coordinate to the first. 


GENESIS 


Of the “coordinates” we find: 1 6, 9, 26 9 27a, 27b 207 24 51, 
57, 60 26 28 27 29a, 29b 28 3a, 3b4 30 3a 31 37 33 12a, 12b 35 3a, 3b 
37 13, 20a, 20b, 27 41 33, 34, 35a, 35b 42 16a 48 16a, 16b. Of the 
“then” cases we have: 12 2a, 2b, 2c, 3 17 2a, 2b 18 5, 30, 32 
19 20 243 26 3a,3b, 2927 3028 3135 3210 3412 35 3e 37 20¢ 
42 20, 34 43 8a,8b 4518 4716. Of the “that” cases as above, 
i. e. in a declarative sentence after a verb: 18 21 19 5,32a, 32b, 
34 23 4, 9,13 24 14, 49, 56 27 4, 7a, 7b, 9, 21, 25, 31 29 21 30 3b, 25, 
26 3423 38 24 422 16b 43 8c 4421 45 28 46 31a, 31b 47 19a, 19b 
48 9 491. One interesting case in the last group is 27 25, where 
the first verbal form following the imperative is a cohortative 
with waw, and the second verb, instead of having simple waw, 
has the particle yynd before it, at least suggesting that the two 
constructions are interchangeable. Cf. the other possibility in 
vs. 7a, 7b, of this chapter. In 13 9a and 9b we have simple waw 
in the apodosis of two conditions. Of the “double waw” form 
in a relative condition we have 22 5a, 5b, and 50 5a and 5b. One 
of a similar type, but abbreviated, seems to be in 27 41, but 
instead of saying: “When the days of mourning for my father 
come”, he says: “The days of mourning for my father draw 
near, and (then) I will kill etc.“ (or simply, “then I will kill”). 
In 434 we have a second apodosis, and in 497 the “intensive” 
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or synonymous usage. In 9 26 2723, we have the “and may”, 
or “and let” usage in a wish or petition. In 34 21a, 21b, 
we have the causal use = “therefore”, cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 158. 
It is possible that the simple waw in 22 17, repeats the "5 at 
the beginning of the verse, but perhaps it is better to take it 
as = “so that”, after the strong determination expressed in 
the verbs earlier in the sentence. 


EXODUS 


In the “coordinate” class we find: 3 10 4 18a 14 12 247 32 10a 
35 10. “Then”, 84b 928 1417b 2016 2412 3210c. Of the “that” 
type we have: 2 20 3 3, 18 4 18b, 23 5 3, 9 6 11 7 16, 19 8 4a, 4e, 16 
91, 13,22 103, 7, 12a 12b,17, 21 112 14 2a, 2b, 4b, 15, 16, 26 17 2 27 20 
32 10b 335,13. There is a case of the “intensive” or synonymous 
usage in 1913. In 123 we have the use after a time deter- 
mination = then. And in 14 4a there is a case of “then” after 
the perf. consec. which latter may be translated: “to the end 
that he may pursue etc., and (then) I shall be honored“. In 
147a we have a case of “that” after a participle preceded by 
iat (futurum instans), perhaps expressing the strong determin- 
ation of the speaker. In 27 there is a case of “that” after a 
question. The causal usage, “therefore”, appears in 15 2a, 2b 
1819 is a case of “and may” in a wish or prayer. The two 
cases, 26 24 and 28 28, in the directions for making the ark and 
ephod, seem to defy classification. In the first case the Samaritan 
has the impf. without waw, and in the second, the imperfect 
with waw, while the LXX has «ai and the third sing. fut. in 
the first case, and «ai and the second sing. fut. in the other. 
The Hebrew has the third plural in both cases. The first case 
follows what might be considered an imperative imperfect, and 
the other case has what might be considered an equivalent of 
the same (a consec. perf.), hence it is possible to translate “so 
that”; in any case, the usage is quite abnormal. 


LEVITICUS 


Of the “that” cases we find: 96 242. In 15 24 the waw 
introduces a second protasis. In 26 43 the waw is in a sort of 
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apodosis, in a relative condition: “When the land shall he 
forsaken, then it shall enjoy... .” 


NUMBERS 


Of the “coordinate” cases we find: 6 24, 25 26 10 35a, 35b 144 
23 3,10 247a,7b. Probable “then” cases are 16 21 17 10 21 16, 
though some prefer to translate these cases by “that”; however, 
an appeal seems to be made to the parties, and then the result 
of acquiescing follows. Of the “that” cases we have: 5298 
1113 132 17225 18 2a, 2b 192 217 2219 254 313, “That” 
may be the translation of the word at the beginning of the verse 
in 9 2; the word of command is missing. In 16 5 we have what 
Driver calls an apodosis to a time determination, “In the morning 
(then) the Lord will show....” Probably in 24 19, we have a 
case of “and may” in a strong wish, or a prayer. 173 is closely 
related; some would call it a “permissive edict”. There is a 
case of “that” after an oath in 14 21 and one of “that” after a 
negative in 2319. 1412 has a case of the “double waw” with 
the voluntative, “When I dispossess them, (then) I will make 
thee....” There is a single case of waw taking the place of a 


particle before the imperfect Soaps 29 6. 


DEUTERONOMY 


Of the “coordinates” we find: 1 11 10 11a, 11b 13 3, 7, 14 205 
6, 7,8 321b, 38 336. Of the “then” cases we have: 9 14c 102 
13 12 17 13 19 20 21 21 32 1a, 7a, 7b. Cases of “that”: 1 13, 22a, 
2b 325 410 528 9 14a, 14b 31 14, 28a, 28b. “That”, after a 
question, is found in 30 12b, 12c. The simple waw in a second 
question is found in 12 30 and 3012a, It is used after a practical 
equivalent of a time determination in 24,i.e. “Just now, as 
you are passing.... (then) they are afraid.” There is an unusual 
case of the adversative in 32 39, at least it suggests a contrast 
to man’s way of thinking, i. e. that the destroyer and the restorer 
could be the same personality. Yet, the passage might be read: 
“T kill, and I also make alive.” The sentence can hardly be 
concessive here as in Hos. 6 1b, 1c. 
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JOSHUA 


“Coordinates”: 7 3 18 4b, 4c, 4d. Of the “then” class: 18 4e. 
Of the “that” type: 416 184a. In 79 we appear to have the 
protasis of a relative condition introduced by simple waw, the 
apodosis beginning with a perf. consec. 


JUDGES 


Of the “coordinates” we have: 1 3 4 22 73 97,19 16 20 196, 
9, 11a, 13,28 2032. “Then”: 639 116. “That”: 630 74 1137a,37b 
13 8, 15 14 13, 15 16 25, 26, 28 18 5 19 1b, 22 20 13a,13b. There is 
a case of “that” after the optative in 929, In 6 9 we should 
probably read impf. consec., cf. imfps. consec. on either side of 
it. It could scarcely be an impf. of customary or continued 
action in past time. In 206a, 6b some editions have impfs. 
consec. Driver classes this as one of a few instances in which 
the compensatory kames does not appear before &, and so calls 
it the waw “consecutive“. 


I SAMUEL 


Of the “coordinate” type we find: 9 5,9 1114a 141, 6,36 178 
20 11 2611. Of the “then” class: 111 12 3b, 10 1412 1525 1744 
25 8a 28 22a. “That” cases are: 4 3a, 3b 511 73,5, 8 9 26, 27a, 27b 
113, 12, 14b 127,17 1516 1710 18 21a, 21b 2029 275 287a,7b, 22b 
294. “That” after a question occurs in 12 3a. Simple waw 
appears in the apodosis to a rel. condition in 204. It is found 
after a complex condition in 3015. In 17 46, 47, we have “that” 
after perfs. consec. expressing strong confidence. 18 17 might 
be classed as a case of a simple waw after a negative, but the 
force of the negative does not go over to this member of the 
sentence, so it is better to take the waw as adversative = but. 
The waw in 1015 appears to be the continuation of the impf. 
introduced by }3> “ik. 

In 26 22a, 22b the simple waw is preceded by a nominal 
sentence. Driver calls this waw, waw demonstrative, i.e. “So 
let etc.” A condition is described and then the speaker, with the 
condition described as a basis for his request or demand, says: 
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“So let one of the young men come over... .” Really, almost 
the same as the “and may”, or “and let”, in a petition or request, 
of which some examples have been given, yet the request feature 
does not seem quite so prominent. Likewise, perhaps in 30 22a, 
22b. The petition feature comes out more strongly in 2 10a, 10b 
20 13 24 15a, 15b, 15¢ 25 8. 


II SAMUEL 


“Coordinate” 2 14 3 21a, 21b 7 26 13 5, 6a, 15 14 16 9, 11 24 22, 
Of the “then” class: 17 1a,1b, 2,3 2021. “That”: 3 21¢ 13 6b, 10 
14 7a, 32 157175 18 19 19 27a, 27b, 38 20 16 2412. In 24 21 the 
waw follows an infinitive with 5 of purpose = that. In 147b 
the woman, in her excitement, gives the result as if it were a part 
of the purpose. We have “that” after a question in 91,3. 110 
should probably be an impf. consec., cf. preceding impf. consec. 
The simple waw introduces the apodosis of a conditional sentence 
in 128. Driver calls the cases in 18 22, 23 examples of the waw 
demonstrative, and he translates: “Well, come what may”, 
apparently somewhat different from his other example in I Sam. 
26 22, yet the background in the present instance is quite similar 
to the above mentioned petition or request form. In 22 43, 
perhaps, we have a case of customary past action, “then I used 
to etc.”, and so, probably, in vs. 46 of the same chapter. What 
we have in 22 47 is really another form of the petition or request 
form, i. e. a petition after ascribing praise. In 24 3 there is a 
clearer case of “and may” or ,and let” in a petition. Then in 
5 24 we have the other side of the matter, in a kind of “permis- 
sive edict”. 


I KINGS 


“Coordinates” 137,47 20 31 217,10a. “Then” appears in 
137 181 1920 2025 212b. “That” is found in 12 217 520 1121 
13 6, 18a, 18b 1710 1837 212a,10b. “That” after a question 
occurs in 129 22 7, 20a, 20b. 1139 seems to be adversative; after 
enumerating what Jeroboam may expect if faithful, the prophet 
turns to the fortunes of the Davidic line, apparently by way of 
contrast. 859 is a case of “and may” in a prayer, and 18 23a 
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is one in a petition or request = “and let”. In 145 possibly 
something has fallen out. We should expect something like 
the following: “And let it be that when she enters disguised, 
(then) thou shalt say etc.”. i.e. the form of a relative conditional 
sentence. 1333 may be an apodosis of a relative conditional 
clause, i. e. “whoever was pleased to consecrate himself, (then) 
he would become a priest of the high place”. Driver, Heb. Tenses, 
§ 63, makes it a kind of result “that there might be priests of 
the high places”. 

In 185 we have simple waw after 3% and an impf., the same 
construction occurs after this particle and the perfect stative 
in 1827. 226 is usually taken as “then”, i.e. “Go up, and 
(then) the Lord will give etc.” Judging from the attitude of 
Jehoshaphat, and even of Ahab himself, one might be led to ask 
whether or not the imperfect and simple waw might be ambi- 
guous here, i. e. = “and let”, or “and may”. However, in the 
case of Micaiah’s answer to the same question, as given in 
II Chron. 18 i4, the same construction is used, but Ahab im- 
mediately perceives the irony in the tone, and adjures the prophet 
to speak nothing but the truth. Nor can we think that the perf. 
consec. used in verse 15 of [ Kings 22, has any very different 


meaning, even if it is the correct reading. So, on the whole, it 
seems advisable to take “then” as the better translation in 
verse 6. Then the uncertainty of the two kings would arise, 
not from the form of the answer, but from the character of the 
court prophets. 


II KINGS 


“Coordinate” 216 410 55 6 2a,2b 74 9a,gb. “Then”: 6 13a, 
13b, 19, 22c 18 23 25 24: also a case in 5 10 continuing a perf. 
consec., which is preceded by an infin. abs., used as an emphatic 
imperative. Of “that” cases we have: 4 42 5 8 6 17, 20, 22a, 22b, 
28, 29 17 27a, 27b, 27¢ 1919. “That”, after a question, occurs in 
311, and “that” of purpose, after a perf. in 19 25. “And may”, 
in petition, occurs in 2 9. 

We probably have a case of the double voluntative in a 
conditional relative sentence in 4 22a, 22b, and in 7 12, the apo- 
dosis of a relative conditional clause after “3. In 327 most 
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editions have impf. consec. If we should read simple waw, per- 
haps we should translate “then”, or “so that”, cf. Konig, Syn- 
tax, § 364b. In 713 we have a case like that of I Ki. 18 23, 
the first waw and impf. = “and let”, in a wish or petition, then 
the other cases in the verse are coordinate to 13a. In 224, 
5a,5b, with the present text, we have what is practically the 
coordinate usage, i.e. “Go up.... and have (let) him.... 
and let.... and let....” 19 23a,23b may be cases of “that” 
after a perf., though they may be impfs. of customary action in 
past time. In the former case, one could say that the impf. 
and simple waw had begun to be a stereotyped form to express 
purpose, such as we shall find in later books. The case for 
“that” after a perf. is more clear in 19 25. In 19 24 the use of 
the perf. consec. “SSW! makes it seem probable that both it 
and the preceding perf. are used of repeated action in the past, 
then the next verb, in poetical usage, is used in the imperf. to 
express what is the speaker’s intention for the future, or it may 
be that after boasting of the previous deeds performed, the 
speaker changes and would say: “Since I did all these things, 
I will also dry up etc.” Or, to put it more strongly, “Because 
I did all these things, therefore I will etc.” 


ISATAH 


In Isaiah the classification becomes more difficult, because 
of the complex situations presented. It is not easy, for in- 
stance, to distinguish between the “then” and “that” usages after 
verbs. Then, as suggested in the notes on II Kings, some of the 
usages of the simple waw have become somewhat fixed, and we 
find them more and more after the perf. The doubtful cases 
are also more numerous than in the earlier books, as will be 
seen by the classification. 

Of the “coordinates we have: 1 18 2 3a, 5 5 19a, 19b 7 6a, 6b, 6c 
13 2 1413 184 25 9b 26 11 35 1a, 1b, 2 38 21a 41 22a 43 9a* 458 


1 The classification of 43 9a is given on the basis of considering 1$3p3, 
preceding, as an imperative, as Kautzsch does (so Ewald, Olshausen, 
Hitzig and Delitzsch; Driver and Davidson doubtful; probably Dr. Butten- 
wieser would call it a precative perf. cf. a recent paper of his on the 
subject. Konig calls it a perf.). 
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47 13 50 10 55 7a 5612. Of the “then” cases we have: 1 26 8 10 
(ironical) 36 8 439d 44 16a, 16b 45 24 467a, 7b 55 3b, 7b 589 59 19. 
The “that” cases are: 2 3b, 3¢ 519¢ 262 354 37 20 38 21b 41 22b, 
22¢, 23a, 23c, 23d, 25 42 21 45 9b 4419 466 49 20 51 23 55 3a 665. 
“Then” after a perf. appears in 31 2a, 2b (text?) 415, and “that” 
after a perf. in 811 25 9a 37 26 42 6a, 6b, 6c, and possibly in 
63 6a, 6b, 6c, (or perhaps “so that”). For 37 24a, 24b cf. the notes 
on II Kings 19 23. “That” is found after a question in 19 12a, 12b 
40 25 41 26a, 26b 46 5a, 5c, and “that” after a negative sentence 
occurs in 53 2a,2b. Waw adversative is found in 34 11 (after a 
negative) 47 9 (after a negative). Possibly also 57 18a, 18b, 18¢ 
beginning “yet will I etc.” Cases of the “intensive” or synonymous 
usage are found in 1 29 1313 41 11a, 11b 42 14 44 17a, 17b 45 25 
49 18 5713 597. There is a second case of “therefore” in 46 4, 
and one of “concomitant” action in 44 17c. In 5 29a, 29b, 29¢ we 
have a case of “intensive” usage, especially if we read the “). 
However, we may have a triple protasis, with a nominal sentence 
as apodosis (cf. three of the latter in verse 30). 

There are some cases that may be classified as impfs. frequenta- 
tive of past time: 10 13a,13b 48 3 57 17a, 17b 63 3a,3b,3e. We 
have examples of an apodosis to a causal clause (therefore): 
43 4, 28a, 28b 47 ila (if not “intensive’’), 11b. But in 2826 waw= 
because. Waw =“or” is found 41 23b 43 9c. Waw and impf. 
is used in the protasis to a relative condition 41 28a, 28b, and 
the apodosis is so introduced in 41 28e. Further cases of waw 
and impf. in the protasis of a relative condition are: 5 30a, 30b, 30¢ 
63 5a,5b. Another case of an apodosis to a relative condition 
is 19 20, but here the condition is introduced by "3. A second 
apodosis is introduced by waw in 58 10. There are examples of 
a protasis to a concessive clause (though) in 40 30a, 30b, and 
of a second apodosis to one in 121. For 37 25 cf. note on 
II Kings 19 24. n> and impf. is followed by simple waw in 
41 20a, 20b, 20c 43 10a, 10b, and }2> and impf. is followed by simple 
waw in 1 24, 25a, 25b, 25c. 

If the text is correct, we have a coordinate use in 8 2, after 
impv., “Let me have as witnesses”. In 56 we have an impf. and 
simple waw “coordinate” to an infin. abs. for an emphatic 
imperative. Continued questions are found in 28 24 40 27 42 23 
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44 7a, 7b 46 5b 552 6411. In 45 24 there seems to be a case of 
verbal subordination = “come shamefacedly”, otherwise, we have 
to translate “come, and then be ashamed.” 

Of the “and may” type: 38 16, possibly, “and do thou strengthen 
me.” Driver says of the case in 495 that it seems to be used 
for the sake of variety. Yet, it might be the apodosis to a 
concessive clause, i.e. “though Israel .... yet, I shall be 
honored.” 49 8a, 8b are probably to be classified with the cases 
of “that” after the perf. “I did so and so, that I might keep 
thee....” 643 is very doubtful because of the text, and, further, 
because of the uncertainty of the reference of “them” in DF. 
With the present text, the simple waw may be equivalent to 
“vet”, i.e. the apodosis to a concessive clause. 

In many of the above instances the commentators and gram- 
marians would emend the text, i. e. would read waw consec. 
for simple waw, but the classification given above is an attempt 
to give possible reasons why the Masoretes used simple waw. 


JEREMIAH 


Of the “coordinate” type we find: 325 45 55 64,5a, 5b 8 14a, 
14b 917a,17b 1119 151 1818a,18b,21 316 4015 469,16 486 
(text?) 51 9, “Then”: 73 1619 1714 20 10a 2613 33 3a, 3b 
38 20a, 20b 40 4,9 42 12 (cf. preceding jussives). The “that” cases 
are rare in Jeremiah, indeed, some of the “then” cases above 
are close to the “that” classification. However, we find the 
examples 9 16a,16b 423. There is one case of “that” after a 
perf. 6 27. “That” after a question is found in 6 10b 9 11a, 11b 
23 18a,18b. “That” after a negative sentence is found in 5 28, 

Somewhat after the style of the petition or prayer, we have 
the abrupt change in 13 10, “let them be as this girdle 
‘implying the abandonment of the nation”, (cf. Driver, Tenses, 
§ 125). Of the “intensive” usage we have: 1410 1816 198. 
The case in 318 is a second impf. after a time determination, 
one of Driver’s apodotic waws, and 81 differs from it only in 
being the first impf. after the time determination. Examples 
of an apodosis to a condition are found in 5 1 15 19 23 22a, 22b, 
“That” is found after an optative expression in 8 23 9 1a, 1b. 
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Continued questions are found in 319 6 10a. The impf. with 
simple waw occurs in what seems to be a general conclusion in 
51 58a, 58b (for the idea expressed cf. Hab. 2 13), perhaps we 
should translate “so that”. A general conclusion of a somewhat 
different nature appears in 42 17, and we may translate by 
“thus”, with the Revised Version, or by “for”, with Coverdale. 
There is one case following the impf. and 5, 51 46. Following 
the impf. and “AX are 20 10d, 10¢ 212 263 367. 1019 seems 
to be causal, “therefore”, cf. Exodus 15 2. 


EZEKIED 


The strictly “coordinate” type was not found. “Then” 2427 
33 31a,31b; after perf. consec. 1315 2621. “That”: 211311 
37 9 43 11. 

In 5 14 we have the apodosis to a relative condition, whose 
protasis is introduced by 3 and an infin. = 
“then” ....” Another case of the same kind is found in 47 9. 
In 43 27 we have a prot. to a rel. cond. “And when are 

” 12 12, possibly = “in the darkness, (then) he shall 
go out”, after the style of the simple waw after a time deter- 
mination, cf. Ex. 123. In 147, there is a case of a double 
protasis with waw, “any man soever who shall separate 
himself and shall take up into his heart...... I will 
answer,” i. e. if there be any such, I will answer. A somewhat 
similar sentence is found in 12 25, but with WS in the protasis 
and simple waw in the apodosis, also 12 28 (for this indefinite 
expression cf. I Sam. 23 13), practically equivalent to “If I say 
(command) a thing, it is done.” 

yn and impf. is followed by simple waw in 6 6. 


HOSEA 


“Coordinates”: 6 1a 1311 146,7,8. “Then”: 5 14 62 13 8a, 
8b. “That”: 24 63b. Of the “intensive” type we have: 8 13 
10 6, perhaps also 13 15b. Then 13 15a is perhaps the apodosis, 
of which the participle is the protasis, i.e. “when it goes up.... 
then it shall dry up...” In that case the two would form the 
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douple apodosis. Another suggestion from the grammarians is 
to take the “east wind” as a casus pendens, then the waws are 
apodotic. In 46 we have the apodosis to a causal clause, 
“therefore”, also perhaps in 149. In 63 there is a general 
conclusion, after viewing the situation, “then let us....” In 
6 1b, 1b we have examples of an apodosis to a concessive clause 
(the prot. of one is introd. by "5 fol. by the perf., the other prot. 
has the simple impf.). Apparently "3 = though, here, but in 
1110 it has the force of “when”, and is also followed by a 
simple waw. A case somewhat similar to the last one is that 
of 1010, but instead of a particle followed by a verb for a 
protasis, we have an adverbial phrase: ““When it is my desire, 
(then) I will chastise them‘. “That”, after a question, occurs 
in 13 10 1410a,10b. If the text is right, probably 11 4 is fre- 
quentative (cf. the freq. at the beginning of the verse). 


JOEL 


“Coordinate” 412. Concomitant action 217, “While they 
Ae 


AMOS 


“That”, 4191. “That” after a question, 85. Adversative, 
5 24 910, the alternative use, here = “nor”, for “or”, see Isa. 


41 23b. There is a case of simple waw and the impf. after yyn> 
in 5 14. 


OBADIAH 


‘Coordinate’, verse 1. 
JONAH 


“Coordinate”, 1738. “Then”, 112. “That”, after a question 111. 


MICAH 


“Coordinate”, 12 42a,1161. “That”, 42b,2c. “Intensive”, 
18 717. In 710 there is a case of the double voluntative and 
waw in a condition. 716 is almost of the same form except that 
there is but one waw, so, perhaps, we should have classed it as 
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a “then” case above. 614 is the protasis of a relative condition. 
There is a case of the causal, “because” in 6 16. 


NAHUM 
No case found. 


HABAKKUK 


“Coordinate”, 2 1a,1b. “That”, only after a negative question, 
213. Waw after a time determination, 23. The “intensive” 
usage is found in 1 15a, 15b, 16. A second question (negative) 
is introduced by simple waw in 2 6, 7. 


ZEPHANIAH 


“Then” is found after a perf. (apparently prophetic) in 2 11. 
In 2 13a, 13b,13¢ we have a double apodosis and a single pro- 
tasis, “When then 


HAGGAI 
“Then”, 1 8a, 8b. 


ZECHARIAH 


“Then”, 1s 95a,5b7108. “Intensive”, 32. In 106 we have 
@ case of “therefore”, cf. Ex. 15 2 (causal). There is another 
causal = “because”, 115, preceded by the equivalent of an 
imperative, though it approaches the “that” usage = “that I am 
rich.” The adversative usage is found in 7 14. If the text is 
correct, there is a case of the frequentative impf. in 8 10, and 
that after a perf., or its equivalent. Perhaps we might translate, 
“For I used to send ” Tf the pointing is correct in 10 9, 
we probably have the protasis of a concessive clause, “though.” 


MALACHI 


Of the “coordinate type we have 1 4b, yet this might be taken 
as a second adversative, following the adversative 14a. “Then”,37. 


2 95a, 5b is like Micah 7 16, except that there are two waws following 


the first statement. 
9° 
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“That”, 19 310. 110 is usually translated “that” after a question, 
but it might be taken as subordinate after an optative expression 
(if it is such): “Would that there was one among you that 
would close 


PSALMS 


“Coordinate” 23 512¢ 259 2714 314,25 344 35 4b, 26, 
27a, 27b 40 15a 15b 455 6411 68 2, 4 6931 70 3b, 5a,5b 71 2,21 72 
11, 15b, 15¢, 1617 83 5, 18¢ 90 17 9115b, 16 9611 107 22a, 22b 107 32 
109 11, 15,29 119 15 1295 138 2 1415 144 5a,5b,6a,6b*, Of the 
“then” class we find: 28 4494 18 38 (cf. 11 Sam. 22 38) 22 27, 
28a, 32 27 6a 343 37 4 40 4a, 4b 42 5 43 4a, 4b 45 12 50 7a, 7b, 15 
519 557,20 58:12 678 69 32 77 4a, 4b 81 9, 11 86 9a, 9b, 17b 90 
14a,14b 91 15a 102 16 (dependent on vs. 14), 27 104 20, 32 107 42 
11817 119 27, 33, 34a, 34b, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48a, 48b, 74, 77, 88, 116, 117a, 
117b, 134, 146,175 14519. The “that” cases are: 247, 9 4111 5914 
81 16 (Driver, “so that’) 83 17, 19 86 17a 90 12 109 27 11918, 42, 
115, 125,144. “That” after a question occurs in 107 43a, 43b. 
“That”, after a negative is found in 49 10 (going back to vs. 8, 
vs. 9 being a parenthesis). Of the “intensive” type, we have: 
718 93 2110, 14 22 28b 27 6b 31 8 35 4a 26 37 29 40 15a,17 413 
527 553,18 578 664 684 69 36 70 3a,5a 712 83 4, 18a, 18b 956 
108 2,4 118 24 1387 13910 145,1,2. Beginning a request or 
petition, “and may”, or “and let”, we find: 9 10 18 47 5913, 15a 
(? ef. vs. 7) 72 8,15a19 119 41 14521. Waw and impf. occur 
after qynd in 78 6,7, and after J5 in 212, In causal clauses, 
we have waw for “therefore”, 9114 118 2s (cf. Ex. 152), and for 
“because”, 5 12b 49 9 7214. Cases in which the reason follows 
the simple waw and imperf. 49 9 11 5211 8612 1885. “For”, 
in parenthesis, occurs in 499. In 528 there is a case of a double 
waw in a rel. cond., and perhaps the same in 7 6a, 6b, if these 
are not simple “coordinates”. There seems to be a case of an 
abbreviated concessive sentence in 59 5, “without guilt (on my 
part), they run and prepare themselves” (double apodosis), the 
whole being equivalent to “though I am not guilty yet....” 
There is a case of a second question in 423. The adversative 


3 Note in 1446 the strict continuance of the impv. in the impf. 
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usage is found in 5 12a 710. Imperfs. of customary action (past 
time) occur in 18 43, probably also in 18 46, cf. parallel passage 
in II Samuel 22. Verbal subordination, using simple waw and 
the impf., is found in 574 107 20a, 20b (cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 120 d, e). Of concomitant action we have: 50 21 597,15b 738 
77 2 (with ellipsis of the preceding verb) 854 (giving heed) 973 
104 30. In 51 18, we have a case of “so that”, or “else”, and in 
55 18a, 13b, cases of “then”, or “else”, (cf. Driver, Tenses, § 64, 
on these passages). Both follow negatives. As positives they 
could be stated in the form of conditions. In 65 5, there is a 
second verb after a construct with a clause, merely another case 
of the coordinate function of waw. 


PROVERBS 


“Coordinate”, 15 2325 3131. “Then” 310,22 46a, 6b,8 98, 
9a,9b 163 2022 2210a,10b 255 2917a,17b. “That”, 2711 317. 
“Then”, after perf., 223 (perf. probably of general truth). 
Adversative usage, 145,25 1525. “Intensive”, 135 195,9. 
Causal (therefore) 131. After impf. and JD, 315a,5b. After 
impf. and “3 911 (really intensive). 


JOB 


“Coordinate”, 927 212. “Then”, 6 10a, 10b 12 7a, 7b, 8a, 8b 
13 13a, 13b 15 30 187,14 2219,27 237 2423 27 21a 30 22 33 33 383. 
“That”, 1020 146 2119 316 (really after an optative) 32 20a, 20b. 
In 3814, 15*,35, we probably have “so that”, i.e. they should 
be classified with “that” above. “That”, continuing an infin. of 
purpose with Sis found in 38 13. “That”, after a perf., occurs 
in 1621. “Then”, occurs after a perf. in 3425, also in 313°, 
and we seem to have a similar construction in 29 21a, 21b, “they 
listened for me, then waited and were silent,” though the two 
forms might be of concomitant action, “they listened for me 
(to speak), waiting in silence.” There is a case of verbal subor- 
dination in 6 9b, also in 6 9c, and one in 233, after a perf. The 


4 In 3815, “their light” is ironical. 
5 In 313, note the actual t& (then) in place of the simple waw, in the 
following stichos. 


2* 
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frequentative with simple waw is found, after another frequent- 
ative of past time, in 29 23,25a,25b. One is found after a perf. 
of experience in 4121. Of continued questions, we find 311 7 21 
13 24 152,8 184 192 2117 2425 3911 4029. Of the “intensive” 
type we have: 1411 1533 208 2112 2721b23 3420a,20b 3615 
371 3928 4116. Then we find the simple waw and imperfect 
after impf. and "3 13 26,27a,27b 155 3437, or 58, 154 (or is 0 
omitted as some say?), or J>” Sy, 2210, or IN “D 2226. There is 
a case of concomitant action in 2611. “That” after a question 
occurs in 413. There is a continued protasis of a concessive 
sentence in 2013, and an apodosis to a concessive clause is 
found in 179. The protasis of a double waw condition occurs 
in 54, and in 1016a. Both protasis and apodosis occur in 
2228. These are the so-called “relative conditions”. The 
apodosis to an ordinary condition is found in 125a 1319 (i. e. 
introd. by waw), the protasis being introduced by a particle. In 
12 15b, 15¢, we have the same construction for the apodosis, but 
the protasis has waw instead of the particle. Continued apodosis 
is found in 1016b,17 164 3612 and continued protasis in 911 
11 10a, 10b 1421 166 195 3117 3611. An apodosis to a rel. 
cond. (not introd. by waw), is found in 20 23 and 2315. Of 2023 
we may say that it should be translated: “Let it happen that 
when he fills then let ” A second rel. protasis occurs 
in 3429. A simple waw after an optative = “that”, 69a 115,6 
19 23a, 23b. A second verb after an optative, with waw = “then”, 
135 1413 235. Instances of “apodotic waw” after casus pendens, 
1517 3514. “For” (assigning a reason), 2722. In 3026 there 
seems to be an error in pointing, cf. the preceding parallel 
stichos, which has impf. consec. It can scarcely be a fre- 
quentative. 


SONG OF SONGS 


“Coordinates” 14 32 416. “That”, 71, and after a question, 
61. Possibly 79 may be a case of “and let”, similar to the 
usage in a wish, or petition, in other books. 


RUTH 
“Coordinate”, 212 34 412, “That”, 22 44. 
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LAMENTATIONS 


“Coordinate”, 3 28,40a,40b. “Then”, 521. “That”, occurs 
after the perf., in 119 326, possibly, also in 1 21, though it would 
seem better to read with the Syriac AX 83sj for 837, unless 
one admits that the Hebrew has a precative perf. (cf. a recent 
paper by Dr. Buttenwieser). There is an instance of “that” 
after a question in 213, and one of a second protasis in 38. 
In 350, we have simple waw after an impf. and ‘IY. 


ECCLESIASTES 


Here there does not appear to be a strict adherence to the 
consecutive usage, hence what occurs with simple waw is doubt- 
ful. One true “coordinate” is 119. Approaching the same 
usage we have 12 6a, 6b, 6c, after WS TY and a negative particle 
followed by an impf.; apparently the three particles are under- 
stood as being replaced by the waw. 12 5a, 5b, 5c, appear to be 
causal clauses, referring to the beginning of the verse. In 
12 4a,4b there appear to be further cases of apodosis to 5BW3 
whose first apodosis is the first part of the verse. In 219 we 
have a form of the adversative, “and yet”. 118 appears to be 
the protasis to a second condition. 8 10, as Barton thinks, may 
be of customary action of past time. In 77 there is a case of 
an impf. after “5. 


ESTHER 


“Coordinate”, 119 23a,3b. “That”, 514. “That”, after a 
question, 5 3,6a, 6b 7 2a, 2b 9 12a, 12b. 


DANIEL 


Only the Hebrew portion will be considered. “Coordinate”, 
liza, “Then”, 11s. “Then” after a participle 1212. “That”, 
112b,12c. Causal (“for”), probably, 12 4, 13a, 13b; (“therefore”), 
925a,25b. “Intensive”, 1210a,10b. The eleventh chapter of this 
book is usually set down as defying classification with regard to 
the simple waw and impf. Yet, where we have so many cases 
of the perf. consec. along with the impf. and simple waw, the 
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original writer must have used the different forms with some 
degree of discrimination, for, in many cases, the impf. consec. 
is out of the question. Perhaps with Kénig we may take 114 
as final, “that”, or even “so that” (result), so also perhaps 
verse 22. Possibly the waw at she beginning of v.5 = “then”, 
going back to the “when” of v. 4, i. e. when all this is ful- 

“then....” In that case, the next simple waw, 
in v. 5, according to the Hebrew accents, would be adversative 
= “but”. In 7a,7b there seems to be an instance of double 
waw in a relative condition; likewise in 10a, 10b, also in 15a, 15b, 
and the protasis of another condition is found in v. 16a, the 
apodosis having a participle. 16b would be a general conclusion 
following the preceding. At the beginning of v.11, the waw 
refers back to v.10, and=“then“. The same may be said of 
v.17, as related to v.16, and the same construction, “then”, 
is continued in vs. 18 and 19. At the beginning of v. 25, we 
have a protasis of a relative condition. The same may be said 
of v. 28, but it has no finite verb in the apodosis. In v. 30, 
there is a case of verbal subordination = “again he shall”. 
Possibly v. 45 also has a protasis to a relative condition. In 
v. 40 waw probably represents “then”. In v. 36a,36b we have 
instances of concomitant action. 


EZRA 


In the Hebrew portion of this book, there are two instances 
of simple waw, both being “coordinate”, 1 3a, 3b. 


NEHEMIAH 


“Coordinate”, 62,7,10 95. “That”, 52b,2c. “That” after a 
participle is found in 53. There is an instance of “therefore 
let”, after a statement of conditions, in 52a, however, some 
supply the participle in this passage as in 53, thus making the 
constructions the same. In 25 815 we have simple waw and 
the impf. and WS =“that” (conjunction); simple waw is also 
used after }YN9 and impf. in 613. In 314,15a,15b we have 
impfs. of past time, if the text is correct, also in 928, In 927 
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the waw is almost “who”, though it might be translated “that 
they might save them”. 


I CHRONICLES 


“Coordinates”, 16 31a,31b 17 24a,24b 1913 2123 22 12, 16. 
“Then”, 133. “That”, 132 212 10 22a, 22b. 


II CHRONICLES 


“Coordinate”, 1911 2432. “Then”, 720 104. “That”, 1 10a, 10 
128 163 2823 306,8; after a question, 186. Continued protasis, 
7 14a, 14, 14c, 14d. Contin. apod. 714e,14f. Prot. and double 
apod. 209a,9b,%c. Additional cases of “that” after a question 
are 109 1819a,19b 3623. “That” after expression of strong 
desire or wish 2910. “And let”, or “and may”, in entreaty or 
prayer, 1812. For 185 ef. IKi. 226, and for 1814, ef. I Ki. 
2215. In the latter passage we have }/13} instead of impf. pl. 
Niphal 1393" of Chron. Waw and impfs. of customary action, 
24 11a, 11b, lic. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ‘MESSIANIC’ HOPE 
IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


W. R. AYTOUN 
WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT, BIRMINGHAM 


S the origin and history of the hope of a personal Messiah 

are matters of no little importance, and as they still seem 

to leave room for considerable difference of opinion, it may be 

worth while to risk treading where others have trodden in order 

to throw fresh light on the subject by tracing step by step the 

development of the idea during the sixth century, which was 

perhaps the most formative period of its growth, although it is 

probable that the elements in it of permanent religious value 
did not for the most part develop till later. 

The ‘Messianic’ hope of the sixth century arose in the first 
place out of the larger and more fundamental hope of the 
Restoration and Regeneration of Israel which was the burden 
of the prophecies which followed the destruction of the Judean 
church and state. But it had an important secondary source 
also, in a certain prediction current during the time of the 
monarchy. This prediction is one which promised perpetuity 
to the then reigning house of Judah, the Davidic dynasty. The 
earliest form in which we now have it is probably of the seventh 
century, but in its original form it is probably much earlier, 
and there is no insuperable reason why it might not have been 
first enunciated in the time of David himself. It is in 2Sam.7 
attributed to Nathan the prophet. 

The prediction runs as follows;—Jahveh telleth thee 

[David] that Jahveh will make thee a house. When thy 

days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will 
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set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy 
bowels, and I will establish his kingdom.’ [He shall build 
a house for my name, and I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever|.* I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son. If he commit iniquity, I will chastise him with the rod 
of men, and with the stripes of the children of men; but my 
mercy® shall not depart from him, as I took it from Saul, 
whom I put away before thee. And thy house and thy king- 
dom shall be made sure for ever before thee. Thy throne 
shall be established for ever.* 

This same prediction is found in a somewhat later form in 
Ps. 89 which in all probability belongs to the beginning of the 
sixth century. The whole prediction is there somewhat elabor- 
ated and the promises of perpetuity in particular are reiterated 
and emphasized with more hyperbole. As this prediction, which 
is in the Psalm treated as a covenant believed to be binding 
on Jahveh, is of first rate importance for our subject,. we will 
quote the greater part of it in this form also. 

I found David my servant; 

With my holy oil I anointed him. . 

I made a covenant with my chosen, 

I swear to David my servant; 

For ever will I establish thy seed, 

And build thy throne for all generations . 
He will call me my Father, 

Yea I will make him My first born, 

Most high above the kings of the earth. 
For ever will I keep my kindness® for him, 
And my covenant shall be firm for him. 
And I will set his seed for ever, 

And his throne on the days of heaven. 

If his sons forsake my Law, 

And walk not in my judgments; 

Then will I visit their transgressions with a rod, 


1 i, e. the kingdom of the seed. 2 Probably secondary. 

3 ‘3pm ‘my covenant love’. 42. 8. 7 12-16. 

5 The reference is to David. In the earlier form of the prediction, 
however, the reference was to David’s successors. 
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And chastise their iniquity with stripes. 

But my kindness I will not remove from him, 

And I will not belie my faithfulness... 

I will not lie unto David; 

His seed shall be for ever, 

And his throne as the sun before me. 

As the moon shall it be established for ever, 

And (forever as) the sky be firm.° 

Now with regard to this prediction, it should be noted that 
it is spoken of the historical king David, though not a few ex- 
pressions in it, especially in the later form, if taken out of their 
context, seem to have a ‘Messianic’ ring. ‘I will make him my 
firstborn and high above the kings of the earth’, or ‘Thy throne 
shall be established for ever’, sound like Messianic prophecies, 
but are clearly nothing of the kind in their settings.’ The David 
then of these passages, though idealized, especially in the Psalm, 
can be none other than the popular hero. Neither is there any 
suggestion of a ‘Messiah’ in the references to his ‘seed’. Rather 
otherwise, the insistence on the probable misdemeanors of 
David’s successors makes this abundantly clear. The ‘seed’ will 
apparently deserve Saul’s fate® and the fate of his dynasty, but 
for David’s sake will be treated leniently and not dethroned. 
The forms of the prediction in which we have it show us 

that the reigning dynasty in Judah had come to be popularly 
looked upon as sacrosanct. This had come about, partly be- 
cause kingship was in its own way deemed as mysteriously 
sacred as priesthood, partly because there had been an un- 
broken line ‘of kings of the same royal family’ for so many 
centuries, and especially because the founder of the dynasty 
was David, by then much idealized, who was believed to have 
been under the special protection of Jahveh, which for his sake 
was also extended to his successors. The royal Davidic suc- 
cession appears in fact to have come to be regarded before the 


6 Psalm 89 20, 3f. 26—33, 35—37. 

7 Five other instances. 

8 These references to the sins of the later kings of the Davidic house 
must almost certainly emanate from a period when the kings of Judah 
had given evidence of a very different spirit from David's. 
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close of the monarchy with as much veneration as is accorded 
to the Apostolic succession in the Roman Catholic Church; and 
a doctrine of its unbreakable perpetuity had come to hold a 
place, in some quarters at least, more or less parallel the doctrine 
of the Inviolability of the Temple, which Jeremiah combatted 
so strenuously. Both doctrines were among the chief articles 
of the popular faith. 

The greater prophets do not appear to have shared the belief 
in either the sanctity or the divinely guaranteed ‘perpetuity of 
the Davidic house. Isaiah, for example, showed no special 
reverence for the Davidic succession, but on the contrary plainly 
indicated that he regarded it as a degenerate stock that had 
outlasted its usefulness. ‘Hear ye now’, he said, ‘O house of 
David; is it a small thing for you to weary men that ye will 
weary my God also?® 

Jeremiah likewise ran counter to the belief, and definitely 
prophesied Jahveh’s final rejection of the dynasty of David 
as such. 

Thus saith Jahveh, behold I will fill all the inhabitants 
of this land, even the kings that sit upon David’s throne” 
and the priests &c. with drunkenness . . . I will not pity ... 
that I should not destroy them.” 

Even more specific is Jeremiah’s prophecy with regard to 
Coniah (Jehoiachin) the last king of the Davidic dynasty to sit 
in his own right on the throne of Judah.” 

As I live, said Jahveh, though Coniah the son of Jehoia- 
kim king of Judah were the signet upon my right hand, yet 
would I pluck it thence: ... write ye this man childless, a 
man that shall not prosper in his days: for no man of his 
seed shall prosper sitting upon the throne of David and ruling 
any more in Judah.* 

Ezekiel speaks in like manner with regard to Zedekiah though 
after his manner more obscurely. * 


9 Is, 7 13. 10 Lit. for David upon his throne. 

11 Jer. 1313; cf. Jer. 22 1seq. 

12 Zedekiah his uncle who followed him was not king in his own right, 
but a vassal prince of Nebuchadnezzar’s. 

13 Jer. 22 24, 30. 14 Ezek. 17 9; 19 11, 14. 
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In accord with Jeremiah’s prophecies, one of the results of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest was then the shattering for the time 
being at least of the legend that any special divine protection 
and sanctity belonged to the Davidic line as such. Holy Temple 
and Sacred Dynasty were both overthrown and destroyed, the 
latter irrevocably. 

In spite, however, of the doom spoken by Jeremiah, and of 
the disastrous and shameful record of so many of the later Da- 
vidic kings, which had anything but endeared them to their 
people, there came a time when men began to dream of the resto- 
ration of the dethroned and degenerate royal race, and the dis- 
credited prediction of dynastic perpetuity took a new lease of 
life, and began again to exercise its influence on men’s minds. 

This revival of royalist hopes, however, did not take place 
for some time and then arose very gradually. 

For a time, indeed, hope of any kind seemed dead in the 
hearts of the ruined and exiled people, who had before the final 
destruction of their state deluded themselves so often with false 
hopes. 

Ezekiel was the first prophet who pierced through the dark- 
ness which shrouded his fellow exiles, and caught the first faint 
gleam of a new day which God had in store for them. 

His new message was in its earlier stages a gospel of the 
resurrection for his nation and church, which was not only dead, 
but even disintegrated. The nation would be brought back to 
life and its scattered members gathered together and welded 
into a new unity.” 

With this thought of ‘Resurrection’ was combined the prom- 
ise of Return. In chapter 34, Ezekiel pictured Israel as a 
flock of scattered and lost sheep, and prophesied that they 
would be searched out and gathered together and led back to 
their own land. The point to be specially noted here is that in 
this prophecy Jahveh is represented as promising to be Himself 
the agent for the Restoration of his people to their own land. 
It is he who is to be the Champion and the Deliverer, the Good 
Shepherd of his flock. 


15 Ezek, 37. 
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v.11. Behold I myself will seek for my flock, and search 
them out. 

v.12. As a shepherd searches for his flock on the day when 
his sheep are scattered in the day of cloud and darkness; 

v. 13. I will gather them from the lands and bring them into 
their own habitable land... JZ myself will be the shepherd of 
my flock... 

v. 20. Behold I myself will judge between the fat sheep and 
the lean sheep. 

The fact is stressed that it is Jahveh himself who is to shep- 
herd his people. In the earlier part of the prophecy it is made 
clear why this is necessary. Jahveh himself had to shepherd his 
people ‘because there was no one [else] to shepherd them’ 
(v. 7). ‘My flock was scattered because there was no shepherd’ 
(v. 4). Jahveh had appointed shepherds as his agents, but they 
had been false to their trust. (‘Ye have eaten the milk and 
clothed yourselves with the wool, ye have killed the fatlings, but 
my flock ye have not fed’ (v. 3). My shepherds cared not for 
the flock, but the shepherds fed themselves.’) 

Consequently Jahveh would no longer leave these shepherds 
in charge of his flock, but would himself act as shepherd. — ‘I 
will cause them to cease from tending my flock. No more shall 
the shepherds feed themselves, for I will rescue my flock from 
their mouths (v.10). I myself will seek for my flock &c. (v. 11) 
and feed them (v. 14). 

The shepherds referred to are the rulers of Israel, more 
particularly the line of kings to whom God had entrusted the 
care of his people, but who had miserably betrayed their trust 
and had battened on their flock instead of living for it. 

In effect Jahveh is represented as saying, Instead of kings 
who betrayed you and failed you, ye shall have Me. Instead 
of the shattered and discredited monarchy there was to be a 
theocracy; instead of a kingdom of David, a kingdom of God. 

Elsewhere in Ezekiel’s prophecies, the same note is struck; 
Jahveh Himself is to be the agent for the deliverance and resto- 
ration of his people. 

In the later stages of Ezekiel’s prophecies (chapters 40—48, 
572 3. c. and after), reconstruction rather than restoration is 
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dealt with, The prophet sketches out what is perhaps the earliest 
picture of the Kingdom of God on earth. He as it were drafts 
an ideal national and ecclesiastical constitution for the Israelite 
people, when it shall have been restored to its own land. 

There is in this prophecy of Ezekiel no hint of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, still less of the former dynasty. Kings 
are mentioned but not as in the new scheme of things. Rather 
are they spoken of with contempt, while the ancient practice of 
using part of the Temple as a burying place for the kings of 
Judah is accounted as a pollution which must be purged away, 
although in all probability the honoured remains of David and 
Solomon, to mention no others, had been among those which 
rested there. 

‘The house of Israel shall no more defile my holy name, 
neither they, nor their kings, by their whoredom, and by the 
carcasses of their kings... Now let them put the carcasses 
of their kings far from me, that I may dwell in the midst of 
them for ever.’ ’° 


Jahveh is to be enthroned in the new Jerusalem, and is evi- 
dently to be the sole King of Israel. 


(Behold the glory of Jahveh filled the house ... And I heard 
one speaking to me out of the house... Son of Man, this is 
the place of my throne.) 

Provision is however made by Ezekiel in his ideal scheme for 
a civil administrator called a ‘Nasi’ (N°). The title of ‘king’ 
is carefully withheld from this person. The word ‘nasi’ means 
a chief or leader, or ruler. It may be translated ‘prince’ as 
here in the English Bible; it could be used to describe a king, 
but it is normally used for persons who have no possible claim 
to royalty of any kind, e.g. ‘These are they that were called 
of the congregation, the princes (N°Y3) of the tribes of their 
fathers.’ ’* 

Even of this ‘prince’ Ezekiel is most suspicious, and he does 
his best to safeguard the people against any encroachments on 
the ‘prince’s’ part. As far as possible the prince is to be 
prevented from taking undue advantage of any privileges that 


16 Ezek, 43 7,9. 17 Ezek. 43 5, 6. 7. 18 Numb. 116. 
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may accrue to his position. He is to have an estate assigned 
to him with which he must rest content. He must in no wise 
filch land from his fellow-subjects, the people of God, ‘As for 
his inheritance, it shall be for his sons. Moreover the prince 
shall not take of the people’s inheritance to thrust them out of 
their possession: he shall give inheritance to his sons out of his 
own possession, that my people be not scattered every man from 
his possession.’ 

In the same connection, those who will hold this position of 
‘prince’ in Israel are sternly wanned against the besetting sins 
of rulers, injustice and oppression. 

‘And no more shall my prince (8°)) oppress my people... . 
Let it suffice you, O princes CH'Y3) of Israel; remove violence 
and spoil, and execute judgment and justice; take away your 
exactions from my people, saith Jahveh God. Ye shall have 
just balances’ &e.*° 

It is perfectly clear that Ezekiel has no thought of pour- 
traying a ‘Messiah’, in the technical meaning of the term, in 
his description of this functionary who was apparently necessary 
to the nation’s life but liable to abuse his position. Nothing 
could be less inherently sacred, or noble, or heroic, than this 
person. He is neither a divinely anointed King, nor a heaven- 
sent Deliverer. His most exalted function was to make due 
provision for the upkeep of the Temple worship. (‘It shall be 
the ‘prince’s’ part to give the burnt offerings and the meal 
offerings &c. He shall make the sin offering and the meal 
offering and the burnt offering.’)™ 

Nevertheless it did not take many stages for this vague offi- 
cial to be transformed into a Deliverer and King, essential to 
the Restoration of Israel and to the setting up of the Kingdom. 

What is probably the next stage in the development towards 
a ‘Messianic’ hope is represented in a section of a Restoration 
prophecy inserted in the book of Jeremiah.” Ezekiel’s con- 
stitution had provided for a civil governor in the restored com- 
munity, but in any case Judea was at that time ruled over by 


19 Rzek. 46 17,18. 20 Ezek, 458,9,10. 21 Ezek. 4517; cf. also 46 4 &c. 
22 2 Jer. 30 1s—22. The passage follows directly upon a prophecy of 
irrevocable doom which is probably a genuine utterance of Jeremiah’s. 
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a Babylonian governor or prince. Ezekiel had not specifically 
said that the ‘prince’ should not be of foreign blood, though this 
might have been inferred from the stress laid on the Temple 
being kept free from the service of aliens. This prediction 
specifically safeguards this point, declaring that the prince will 
be of Hebrew stock. 

‘I will turn again the captivity of Jacob’s tents... their 
prince shall be of themselves, and their ruler shall proceed 
from the midst of them: and I will cause him to draw near, 
and he shall approach unto me’.* The ‘drawing near’ &c. 
probably had reference to the functions of the prince in con- 
nection with worship and the Temple sacrifices. 

It should be noted however that the word here translated 
‘prince’ is not N°W3 but I“I&™ so that one cannot be quite certain 
that we have here a definite reference to Ezekiel’s ‘prince’ as 
such. 

In any case, however, we have here the title of king care- 
fully avoided as in Ezekiel and the prediction that when the 
Jews are restored to their own land they shall have a ruler of 
their own race instead of having their affairs administered by a 
governor of alien stock. It should further be noticed that there 
is here no suggestion of the restoration of the fallen royal fam- 
ily, still less of the advent of a ‘Messiah’. 

Sometime after these hopes had been aroused, though how 
long after it is impossible to say, the belief in the perpetuity 
of the Davidic dynasty, which had seemed to have been shattered 
once for all, began to revive again, in spite of the fact that the 
predictions with regard to it had been falsified by events as well 
as solemnly contradicted in Jeremiah’s prophecies. 

There are few things harder to kill than romantic and pious 
loyalty to a dethroned royal family. Of this our own experience 
of the Stuarts is sufficient evidence. Past tyrannies and short- 
comings are readily forgotten, and the representatives of the 
race are invested with a glamour that hides their defects, tends 
to their idealization and makes their restoration to the throne 


23 Jer. 30 18. 


24 lit. ‘Majestic’, The word, when used as a title, normally refers to 
nobles rather than to royal persons or kings. 
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seem desirable above all else, a task worthy of God himself, a 
sacred duty for men. So it seems to have been towards the 
Davidic house, among a certain section at least of the Jews. 
In any case men began to dream of the restoration of the fallen 
fortunes of their late royal family and to refurbish the discarded 
predictions. 

There is an important group of ‘prophecies’,” attributed, 
quite wrongly, to Jeremiah, which are representative of this 
phase. They are really amplifications of certain elements in 
the original perpetuity predictions. 

In the first of these, the point that is chiefly emphasized is 
that the descendants of David will never be allowed to die out, 
and on the contrary they will be multiplied as the sand of the 
sea, so that there should never be lacking an heir to David’s 
throne. 

‘Thus saith Jahveh: If ye can break my covenant of the 
day and my covenant of the night...then may also my 
covenant be broken with David my servant, that he should 
not have a son to reign upon his throne, and with the Le- 
vites the priests my ministers. As the host of heaven cannot 
be numbered, neither the sand of the sea measured: so will 
I multiply the seed of David my servant, and the Levites 
that minister unto me.’ * 


There is also the implication here that, just as it was con- 
sidered profanation for any others than those of Levitical descent 
to act as priests, so it would be profanation for any other than 
a descendant of David to sit on David’s throne. 


The next of these predictions betrays the conviction that the 
fortunes of the chosen people were inextricably bound up with 


25 Jer. 33 14-26. This is a collection of four kindred but distinct Mes- 
sianic or rather royalist predictions. The collection is omitted entirely by 
the LXX. The outlook and phraseology (e. g. the expression ‘the Priests 
the Levites’) do not however point to any later date than the sixth cen- 
tury. So it would seem to be a case of omission rather than of non- 
interpolation on the part of the LXX. Motives of political caution would 
be sufficient to account for its suppression. It is to be noted that it is 
in prose not in poetry like genuine Jeremianic oracles. 

26 Jer. 33 19-22. 
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the fortunes of the Davidic dynasty. The restoration of the 
one involved the restoration of the other. It voices the hope 
of such restoration, The covenant believed to have been made 
with David is evidently the basis of this prediction also. 

‘Thus saith Jahveh: If my covenant of day and night stand 
not,... then will I also cast away the seed of Jacob and of 
David, my servant, so that I will not take of his seed to be 
rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for I 
will cause their captivity to return, and will have mercy on 
them.’” 

By far the most important of these predictions is the one 
we have left to the last. For in it we find a combination of 
Ezekiel’s ‘prince’ who should be responsible for the upkeep of 
the Temple sacrifices** with this unlimited succession of scions 
of David’s line. 

Not only then was the prince to be of Hebrew stock, but he 
was to be of the blood royal and there was to be divine pro- 
vision made for an unending succession of such princes. Appar- 
ently also the princes are to be kings. 

‘Thus saith Jahveh: David shall never want a man (313° ry) 
77?) to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel; never shall 
the priests the Levites want a man before me to offer burnt 
offerings and to burn and to make sacrifices continually.’* 

It should be noted that in none of this group of prophecies 
is any particular person in view, the main point being the divine 
provision of a succession of persons suitably qualified as regards 
pedigree. Also there is hardly a hint of any kind that any of 
these scions of the house of David will be agents of Jahveh for 
the restoration of Israel. 

In the next stage we find the Nasi (N'W3) as not only a 
prince of the house of David, but as a personage in the very 
forefront of the hopes of Restoration and Return. He now 
appears as the representative of Jahveh in the réle both of 
Shepherd and King. In the former capacity he is apparently 


27 Jer. 33 25, 26. 

28 Ezek. 4517. It shall be the prince’s part to give (#ws> mm) the 
burnt offerings and the meal offerings...he it is who shall make the 
sin offering; cf. also Ezek, 46 21. 29 Jer. 33 17, 18. 
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to be the agent of Jahveh in bringing the scattered exiles home 
to their own land. He is spoken of as ‘my servant David’. 
which would seem to mean not merely that he was to be the 
representative by birth and position of David’s dynasty but that 
his qualities would be akin to those of David the great king 
of Israel. Even as a David had been needed to deliver his 
people from their surrounding foes, and to build up and con- 
solidate the original kingdom of Israel, so again a David was 
needed to build the ancient kingdom anew from its very foun- 


dations and to deliver his people from the enemy people who 
had engulfed them. 


The most important passages representing this phase are to 
be found in Ezekiel. They have been added to his earlier resto- 
ration prophecies and now appear as part of them.*° 


30 The main reasons for judging these passages to be later additions 
are as follows: (a) It may be taken for granted that Ezek. 34 and 37 are 
earlier than Ezek. 40—48, The later prophecy introduces the ‘prince’ 
who is, as has been seen, a vague person of second rate importance, who 
is incidental rather than essential to Ezekiel’s restoration hopes. In 
chapters 34 and 37 as we have them now, however, the ‘prince’ is in the 
forefront of the picture. Everything seems to depend on him. Next to 
Jahveh he is the one person essential to the restoration of Israel’s hopes 
and to their welfare in the restored kingdom. It is altogether unlikely 
that this outstanding David-like personality should in the course of the 
development of Ezekiel’s hopes and plans shrink into the shadowy and 
subordinate figure of the chief civil functionary sketched in chapters 
40—48. (b) In Ezek. 34 in particular, as we have shown above, the whole 
point of the prophecy is the insistence that Jahveh himself is to be his 
people’s deliverer, their shepherd who will himself gather them from the 
lands whither they have been scattered and pasture them in their own 
land. ‘Behold I’ (33m) ‘Behold I myself* (38 °337) and ‘I myself’ (3%) occur 
again and again throughout the prophecy as if to leave no loophole for 
misunderstanding, The new order of things is to be the theocracy. The 
introduction of the thought of David as the one shepherd cuts right 
across the argument and obscures the main issue. (c) The text of 34 23 
is itself suspicious with its extraordinary and unnecessary series of repe- 
titions and its confusion of genders. ‘And I will raise up over them 
one shepherd (an& my), and he will shepherd them (fem.), namely my ser- 
vant David (in ordinary prose this should not have been later in the 
sentence than directly after ‘one shepherd’). He it is (sm) who shall 
shepherd them (masc.), and he it is (81) who shall be to them (fem) a 
shepherd. These irregularities are probably due to more than one attempt 

3* 
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One of the passages is inserted in Ezek. 34, the prophecy we 
have already discussed in which Jahveh declares that as His 
agents for the care of Israel had failed Him, He Himself would 
be personally responsible for the care and oversight of the 
nation, and would himself deliver them and be their Shepherd. 
The later addition seems as follows: 

‘And I will set up one shepherd over them and he shall 
shepherd them, even my servant David: he shall shepherd 
them and he shall be their shepherd. And I Jahveh will be 
their God, and my servant David ‘prince’ (S'W3) among 
them.’*" 

It is to be noted that this second David is still to be identi- 
fied with the ‘prince’ (N°W3) of Ezekiel’s earlier prophecy. 

The other of these Ezekiel passages is found in additions to 
Ezek. 38, the prophecy of the new unity that is to come about 
between Judah and Ephraim in the Restoration. 

‘And my servant David shall reign (sic Syr.) over them and 
they shall all have one shepherd (38 24a) ... and my servant 
David shall be their prince (wd) for ever (38 25 ¢). 

These are obvioulsy closely related to the additions in Ezek. 34. 
Here as there we have ‘my servant David’ who is to be the 
shepherd and ‘prince’ (N°W3). The context shows the further 
thought that just as the first David unified north and south 
Israel, so would this second David be the instrument for the 
re-uniting of the two nations—‘they shall all have one shepherd.’ * 

There are two other passages which may be grouped with 
these, which have been added to Hosea and Jeremiah respect- 
ively, probably about this same time. 


to combine the later addition with the original passage. (d) These last 
two arguments apply only to the verses in Ezek. 34, but if these are 
proved to be a later addition the results will apply to the clauses in 
question in Ezek. 37 inasmuch as they are obviously from the same 
source. It should be further noticed that in both Ezek. 34 and 37 these 
David clauses can be removed without leaving any break. 

31 Ezek. 34 28, 24. 

32 If ws in v.25 is deliberate, the words in v. 22 ‘and one king shall 
be king over them’ would appear to be a still later addition. This addi- 
tion was probably called forth by the clause in the same verse, ‘neither 
shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all.’ 
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Both of these similarly introduce David and give him a prom- 
inent place in the restored kingdom. It is to be noticed that 
they now speak of him as king not as prince. They are there- 
fore presumably a little later than the Ezekiel additions. That 
in Jeremiah runs, ‘And they shall no more serve strangers, but 
shall serve Jahveh their God and David their king.’* 

The Hosea passage is much to the same effect 


‘Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek 
Jahveh their God and David their king.’* 


By this time it would appear that attention had gradually 
come to be concentrated on the particular individual in whose 
person David’s line should be re-established, and who, as began 
to be expected by some at least, would be in some sort the agent 
and guarantee of the national restoration and reformation. 

A descriptive title applied to this personage which apparently 
came into general use was that of semah (MOS) (the ‘Sprout’ or 
Shoot’, RV. wrongly ‘Branch’), signifying ‘one who should spring 
forth from the stock of David.’ What is perhaps the prophetic 
oracle which coined this title for the hoped-for scion of the 
house of David is embedded in a restoration prophecy which 
has found its way into the book of Jeremiah.” 


‘Behold the days are coming, is Jahveh’s oracle, when I 
will raise up for David a righteous semah and he sall reign 
as king (q20 722) and deal wisely; and shall execute justice 
and righteousness in the land. In his days Judah shall be 
delivered, and Israel dwell safely. And this is the name by 
which he shall be called, Jahveh our righteousness.’* 


Here ‘righteous’ means the opposite of ‘degenerate’. The 
thought of kingship is by this time emphasized® as are also the 
proper virtues of a king. The semah is not only to be of the 


33 Jer. 30 7,8. 

34 Hos, 35. The reference, to judge by the context, appears to be to 
North Israel. The words are a ‘restoration gloss’ on the text ‘The 
children of Israel shall abide many days without king’, Hos. 3 4. 

35 Jer. 23 s—s. As it stands it is obviously placed as a correction to 
Jeremiah’s message of doom which precedes. The oracle occurs again 
in a slightly modified form in Jer. 33 15, 16, where it is omitted by the LXX. 

36 Jer. 25 5, 6. 317 This clause is omitted in Jer. 33 15- 
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lineage of David but all that a king ought to be. It is evident 
that his advent is regarded as the prelude of the national deliv- 
erance, while the hope is again to the fore that under him the 
two alienated sections of the Israelite people will be once again 
reunited.* 

There are still no extraordinary or supernatural features 
attributed to this personage. The expectations connected with 
him are mainly political and royalist. There is certainly no 
suggestion that he is some mysterious figure foretold in ancient 
prophecy and hoary oracle. The only prediction with which he 
is evidently connected is, as has been shown, the prediction that 
the Davidic House would never be dethroned. 

The attempted identification of the semah, with whom the 
hopes of Restoration seemed to be so closely connected, appears 
to have been the last stage in this chapter of the history of the 
‘Messianic’ hope. 


As has long been recognized, expectation seems for a time 
to have centred on Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, son of Je- 
hoiachin, the last legitimate king of Judah, who had sat ou 
David’s throne as king in his own right in virtue of being Da- 


vid’s heir. 

It had been the person of Jehoiachin in whom David’s line 
had been dethroned and of whom Jeremiah had prophesied that 
though he were the signet (QANWM) upon the right hand of Javeh, 
yet Jahveh would pluck him thence. 

The hope now arose that in the person of Jehoiachin’s grand- 
son and heir of line, Jahveh was about to reverse the doom 
pronounced on his House. This is clearly seen in Haggai 2 23. 
‘In that day (‘tis the oracle of Jahveh of hosts) will I take thee, 
0 Zerubbabel my servant, the son of Shealtiel (’tis the oracle 
of Jahveh), und will make thee as a signet (ANIM), for I have 
chosen thee (’tis the oracle of Jahveh).*’ The triple M1" ONS 
(‘tis the oracle of Jahveh) is probably intentional and meant to 
emphasize the verity of the asseveration. 


From Zechariah it appears that Prince Zerubbabel was def- 


38 In the parallel passage Jerusalem is substituted for Israel. 
39 Jer. 22 2430 and see above. 
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initely recognized as the semah and that an attempt was actually 
made to re-establish the Davidic Monarchy by crowning him, 
and thus to compass the Restoration of Judah, and bring in the 
new era of peace, prosperity and righteousness. 

’ ‘Behold I am about to bring forth my servant the semah, 
for behold the stone that I have set before Joshua, upon 
one stone“ are seven facets (lit. eyes): behold, I will engrave 
the engraving thereof, saith Jahveh of hosts, and I will 
remove the iniquity of the land in one day. In that day, saith 
Jahveh of hosts, ye chall each invite his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig tree. 

It may be that the stone spoken of was a heptahedral seal 
or signet, engraved after the manner of Babylonian seals. The 
reference might then very well be to Zerubbabel as the seal 
of Jahveh. 

The second Zechariah passage with the emendations now 
generally accepted, crucial though it is, need only be quoted as 
it has so offen been thoroughly discussed. 

‘Take from them of the captivity ... silver and gold, and 
make a crown,” and set it on the head of Zerubbabel* 
the son of Shealtiel. Thou shalt say to them,“ Thus saith 
Jahveh of hosts, Behold the man whose name is the semah, 
and he shall grow up (MMS) out of his place, and he shall 
build the Temple of Jahveh...and he shall bear the glory 
(i. e. royal majesty), and shall sit and rule upon his throne: 
and he (i.e. Joshua) shall be a priest by his right hand,” 
and the counsel of peace shall be between them both. And 
the crown shall be for a memorial in the temple of Jahveh.* 
After this episode Zerubbabel disappeared from history, and 

royalist hopes from prophecy, if indeed they had ever had a 
legitimate place there. Isaiah 40—66, which is probably in the 
main later than Haggai and Zechariah, has no place for a Da- 
vidic prince or king in its glowing pictures of Return and Re- 


41 Zech. 3 s—10. 

42 M. T. ‘crowns’. 43 M. T. Joshua the son of Jozadak the high 
priest. 44 M. T. ‘him’, but LXX ‘them’. 45 M. T. And he 
shall be (or there shall be) a priest upon his throne. 

46 Zech. 6 19—14. 
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construction. There, exactly as in Ezekiel, it is Jahveh himself 
who will shepherd his people home, it is Jahveh himself who 
will be all that Israel can desire as King. 


Only in one passage in II Isaiah, a passage which is almost 
certainly later than the sixth century, is there any reference to 
any hopes based on the Davidic ‘covenant’. ‘I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David 
(TT “TOM). Behold I make thee’ as a witness to the peoples 
and commander to the peoples. Behold thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not, and a nation that knew thee not shall 
run unto thee because of Jahve thy God’.* 


It is evident that the prophet holds that the members of the 
Davidic House as such have been disinherited, that he puts their 
claims out of court and recognizes the servant nation as heir to 
the grace of God of which there had been such abundant prom- 
ise in the grace bestowed on his faithful servant David, 

There are two other important passages, Is. 9 1—7, (‘Unto us a 
son is given’ &c.) and Is. 111-10 (‘There shall come forth a shoot 
out of the stock of Jesse’ &c.), to which reference must be made 
since not a few critics assign them to some time towards the 
close of the Exile. One of the principal reasons for this dating 
is that they, like the series of predictions we have just examined, 
presuppose the downfall of the Davidic dynasty and predict that 
Jahveh is about to raise up a worthy successor to David. 

There are various considerations, however, which make it 
difficult to accept this dating. Some of these objections may be 
broadly stated as follows. The two prophecies are of a totally 
different quality from the other royalist oracles and are on an 
altogether higher level. The only one of these with which they 
have any true kinship is that of the semah in Jer. 23 5, 6, but 
even on this they represent an enormous advance. The person- 
age depicted in both of them, although the details are quite 
different, is an exalted being, endowed with godlike attributes 
and excellencies, who is almost if not quite superhuman in the per- 
fection of his qualities. The restoration of the monarchy as such. 


47 see Syr. 
48 Ts, 55 4, 5. 
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and especially the reinstatement of the Davidic house, is a side 
issue. There is moreover no suggestion in either that the king 
is to be the agent for the redemption of his people. The interest 
is concentrated on the perfection of the ideal of kingship set 
forth. If either or both of these prophecies were promulgated 
before Haggai and Zechariah, it is difficult to understand how 
these prophets could have connected such a person as Zerub- 
babel with so exalted and wonderful a being as is depicted in 
them. On the other hand it is extremely unlikely that there 
would be a revival, in so noble a form, of any kind of royalist 
hopes until long after the Zerubbabel fiasco had become a thing 
of the past, and the memory of it practically obliterated. It 
seems likely then that both these prophecies belong to a com- 
paratively late post-exilic date. 

There is another consideration with regard to Is. 11 1-10 
which would seem further to debar a late exilic date, and which 
has a special bearing on the exilic Royalist aspirations. V. 1 
reads, There shall issue a shoot from the stump of Jesse (OM 
Ww" ytd and a sapling shall spring up from his roots (W33 
TW). At first sight this appears to be an elaborate way of 
referring to the semah, while emphasizing the fact that the Da- 
vidic house had fallen and that the royal line was well nigh 
extinct. The picture is of course that of the stump of a tree 
that had been cut down but whose roots have sprouted again. 
But the phrase ‘branch out of his roots’ is found also in 
Dan. 11 7: ‘But from a shoot from her roots’ shall one stand up 
in his place MW YY W3) Wy}. The woman referred to is Bere- 
nice of Egypt, ‘the ‘shoot from her roots’ was her brother 
Ptolemy II. The phrase therefore is used to imply common 
ancestry, while excluding lineal descent. By analogy the shoot 
from Jesse’s roots would signify someone who was not a lineal 
descendant of Jesse, still less of David, but one who had an- 
cestors in common with David’s father. How far back the 
common ancestor was is not indicated. There is nothing in the 
phrase to show that it might not have been Israel the reputed 
common ancestor of the whole nation. 

This prophecy then, although it presupposes the downfall of 
the Davidic dynasty, so far from being in accord with the semah 
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oracle and the other predictions which point to the reinstate- 
ment of the house of David, rejects lineal descent from David 
as a sine qua non of the ideal king. If the prophecy is prop- 
erly Messianic, as seems most probable, it teaches that Messiah- 
ship is not dependent on pedigree. If the prophecy should 
prove to belong to the second century, as Prof. Kennett believes, 
it might be suggested that here we have a counterpart to the 
priesthood ‘after the order of Melchizedek’ which was appar- 
ently attributive to Simon the Hasmonean Priest-King in 
Ps. 110. Simon, though neither of the high priestly succession 
nor of the blood royal, yet became lawful High Priest, and right- 
fully sat in David’s throne. We would not however press the 
application of the prophecy to Simon, though in this particular 
it seems curiously suitable. 

The results arrived at in the course of this enquiry into the 
rise and fall of the Messianic hope during the exile go to con- 
form the theory that there was no pre-cxilic Messianic hope. 

On the one hand we have found the origin and evolution of 
these exilic expectations completely accounted for otherwise. 

On the other hand we have not found in any of the several 
stages the slightest trace of the knowledge of any previous prom- 
ises of a Heaven-sent Deliverer or Ideal King that was to 
come which had been handed down from ancient times. Had 
any such prophetic promises been known, especially had they 
the imprimatur of a prophet of such repute as Isaiah, it seems 
inconceivable that they should not have been obviously basic to 
these exilic expectations, or at least that they should not have 
colored the later hopes in some way or other. At it was, the 
only relevant pre-exilic material at the disposal of the exiles 
was the thread-bare covenant of David which, as has been shown, 
was in no proper sense Messianic. 

They furthermore point to the fact that there was strictly 
speaking hardly any Exilic Messianic hope either. That is to 
say, there is almost nothing in all the exilic predictions we have 
studied which rises appreciably above ordinary constitutional 
aspirations on the one hand, or superior on the other hand to 
the fervid dreams of the adherents of any dethroned royal house 
which it is hoped may one day be reinstated. The hope that 
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God had in store for his people Someone to come, some Heaven- 
sent Deliverer, some ideal divinely endowed King, did not 
develop until a later age. Exactly when and how is difficult to 
determine. It is probable that this new hope was in some 
measure suggested by these earlier oracles, the historical back- 
ground of which had been lost. It is certain that the earlier 
oracles had the new hope read into them and that they thus in 
part influenced the form of the real hope of a Personal Messiah. 
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THE CODE FOUND IN THE TEMPLE 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


N the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah, 621 B. c, a 

book of the law was found in the temple. The practically 
unanimous opinion of adherents of the documentary theory of 
the Hexateuch, so far as known, is that this book was the 
Deuteronomic Code, D, consisting substantially, according to the 
usual view, of chapters 5—26, 28 of the book of Deuteronomy. 

The Holiness Code, H, consists of chapters 17—26 of the 
book of Leviticus, with perhaps small portions elsewhere. It 
was in considerable measure a compilation, as the writer evi- 
dently used older material. It has been subject to one or more 
revisions in the spirit of P, considerable P material having been 
added, especially in chs. 21—22. It is disputed whether the 
date of the writing of H was somewhat before the exile or 
during the exile. 

It seems strange that the relation between H and D has re- 
ceived little attention; and also that, so far as known, it has 
never been held that the code found in the temple was H, at 
least in recent years. 

The preferable view seems to be that H was written before 
the exile. Nothing requires or definitely suggests the exile, 
unless it is Lev. 26 40-45, which may have been a later addition. 

The resemblances between D and H in subject-matter are 
very great, and the resemblances in language by no means slight, 
while the general scope and plan of the two are very similar. 
On the other hand, the language used when dealing with similar 
subjects often varies greatly in the two, so much that it is evident 
that the later writer if acquainted with the earlier production, 
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made use of it in a spirit of freedom. It is perhaps most prob- 
able, as it is usually held, that the later writer was not ac- 
quainted with the earlier; in which case, however, he must have 
had intimate knowledge of the sources of the earlier writing. 

While the view thus indicated concerning the relation be- 
tween D and H affords less definite data for their chronological 
relation than would be the case if one was considered to be 
directly dependent on the other, nevertheless such chronological 
evidence is not entirely wanting. In a considerable number of 
passages the regulation in D is very similar to that in H and 
is in a fuller form, where a comparison indicates that expansion 
rather than condensation is the characteristic of the later 
passages. These passages, then, are considered to indicate that 
D depends on the sources of H, rather than H on the sources 
of D. The following are the passages: Dt. 21 1s—21 — Lev. 20 9; 
Dt. 22 s—11— Lev. 19 19; Dt. 22 22-27— Lev. 18 20; 2010; Dt. 
23 19-20—Lev. 25 35-37; Dt. 24 14-15—Lev. 19 13; Dt. 24 19— 
22—Lev. 19 9-10, ef 23 22; Dt. 25 13-16—Lev. 19 35-36; Dt. 
10 1s—19—Lev. 19 34; Dt. 28 22—Lev. 2616; Dt. 28 33 — Lev. 26 16; 
Dt. 28 59—Lev. 26 21; Dt. 28 64— Lev. 26 33. 

One passage should be considered at greater length. In the 
early custom among the Hebrews, it is generally recognized, all 
slaughter of sheep and cattle was sacrifice, the sacrifice being 
at the local sanctuaries. Both D and H recognize the centrali- 
zation of worship, but in H all slaughter is still sacrifice, Lev. 
17 1-7, while in D non-sacrificial slaughter is recognized, Dt. 
1215, which is also recognized in P, as in Gen. 93. It is often 
held that D recognizes the non-sacrificial nature of slaughter as 
a necessary practical result of the centralization of worship, 
later H attempted to restore the earlier strictness on this point, 
but unsuccesfully as evidenced by P. A much more natural 
view is this, however. H first definitely recognized the centrali- 
zation of worship, but continued with it the older regulation 
that all slaughter was sacrifice, without particular consideration 
of the practical side of the matter. Later, when the practical 
working was apparent, D introduced the new regulation con- 
cerning slaughter, which then continued to be in force, and is 
later recognized by P. 
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There are very many passages in which D depends upon 
Jeremiah or the reverse. In many of these there is no clear 
indication of priority. It is recognized, of course, that the book 
of Jeremiah has undergone a considerable amount of editorial 
revision and later additions, especially after the seventeenth 
chapter. If there were cases where the Jeremiah passage seemed 
to be dependent on the Deuteronomy passage it might be a 
question whether the dependence was that of Jeremiah or of 
the later editor. I find scarcely any of these, however. On the 
other hand, if the dependence is of D on Jeremiah, the question 
of editorial activity in the book of Jeremiah need not be raised. 

In general it may be said, so far as the work of Jeremiah 
himself is in mind, that any large amount of dependence seems 
much more likely on the side of D than on that of Jeremiah. 
This is because it seems to me, after careful consideration, that 
Jeremiah was a man of much greater originality of thought and 
expression than the writer of Deuteronomy, and he would be 
particularly unlikely to be materially indebted to the thought 
and expression of D which moves largely in a circle of ideas 
quite different from his own. The writer of D, on the other 
hand, is undeniably much indebted to other writings, to BC 
and JH for both thought and expression, and to the prophets 
who preceded him for the higher elements of thought in his 
work. 

In the following passages it seems to me that D is clearly 
dependent on Jeremiah, for the reasons assigned in the partic- 
ular cases. The phrase “under every green tree” is found in 
Jer. 2 20 3 6, 13, in all of which it is a rhetorical hyperbole, but, 
from the nature of the thought, appropriate. In Dt. 12 2 it is 
in a similar connection, but it is a matter of fact statement 
and the exaggeration is inappropriate. In Dt. 12 11 and in 
several other passages in Deuteronomy occurs the phrase “to 
cause his name to dwell there”, used in the account of Yahweh’s 
choice of Jerusalem as the place of the central sanctuary. The 
phrase, in the first person, is found in Jer. 7 12. In itself it is 
sufficiently appropriate in both cases. It can hardly be thought, 
however, that Jeremiah would borrow the phrase from D and 
apply it to Shiloh and not use it, immediately after, in reference 
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to Jerusalem. Jer. 13 11 says of the house of Israel and of 
Judah: “That they may be unto me for a people, and for a 
name, and for a praise and for a glory”, a smooth Hebrew ex- 
pression, the language in 33 9 being very similar. Most of the 
phrase is used in Dt. 2619, where the Hebrew expression is 
akward. Jer. 7 33 says: “And the dead bodies of this people 
shall be food for the birds of the heavens and for the beasts 
of the earth; and none shall frighten them away”, 16 4; 197 
being similar. In Dt. 28 26 it is said: “And thy [referring to 
the nation] dead body shall be food unto all birds of the heavens, 
and unto the beasts of the earth; and there shall be none to 
frighten them away”, the grotesque effect of the use of “thy 
dead body” in such a personified way being one that could 
hardly be found except as the result of some special cause, such 
as borrowing. Dt. 24 1—4 gives the strict rule that when a man’s 
divorced wife has married again and the second husband has 
died or divorced her the first husband shall not marry her again. 
In Jer. 31, Jeremiah, in order to illustrate the relation of 
Yahweh to Israel, asks whether this should be done, with no 
allusion to a regulation upon the point. It seems probable that 
the reguiation of D, therefore, is founded upon the passage in 
Jeremiah, rather than the reverse. Dt. 28 36 seems to be a 
combination of the expressions of Jer. 915 (English 16) and 
16 13, being a combination of the thoughts of scattering among 
the nations and exile to a foreign, unknown, land, resulting in 
the expression in Dt.: “Yahweh will bring thee—unto a nation 
that thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers”, “nation” being 
an unnatural expression where “land” would be expected. Jer. 
19 9 says: “And I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons 
and the flesh of their daughters—in the siege and in the distress. 
&e.”. Dt. 28 53 says: “And thou [the nation] shalt eat the fruit 
of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters, 
&c.” giving a grotesque effect due to borrowing similar to that 
noted in an earlier passage. Jer. 32 41 says: “Yea, I will rejoice 
over them to do them good”. This appears in an expanded 
form in D, the expansion giving an incongruous effect and indi- 
cating that D is the borrower, Dt. 28 63: “And it shall come 
to pass, that, as Yahweh rejoiced over you to do you good, 
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and to multiply you, so Yahweh will rejoice over you to cause 
you to perish and to destroy you.” In Dt. 1317 occurs the 
phrase: “show thee mercy and have compassion upon thee”, 
the Hebrew phrase being the same as in Jer. 4212. In Jere- 
miah the thought of mercy and compassion is appropriate, the 
reference being to deliverance from times of distress under the 
hand of the king of Babylon. In Deuteronomy the thought is 
inappropriate, nothing in the context suggesting the need of 
mercy and compassion. 

In the following cases, further, the passages in D are expanded 
from the similar ones in Jeremiah, and therefore quite clearly 
later: Dt. 28 12—Jer. 10 13 (=51 16); Dt. 28 52—Jer. 5 17b; 
Dt. 28 61—Jer. 6 7. 

Evidence has been presented thus far to show that D is later 
than H, and therefore D is probably too late to be the code 
found in the temple; also that D is later than Jeremiah, in 
which case D must be as late as the exile. 

At some points D presupposes a time as late as the exile or 
later. The regulation concerning the choice of a king, Dt. 17 15b: 
“Thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee, who is not thy 
brother” has seemed unnatural to many. As the king on the 
throne of Judah from David to the exile was always a Davidic 
king, such a regulation, if written during that time, seems en- 
tirely unnecessary. A possible danger of this kind, it would 
seem, could only be apprehended when the nation was under 
foreign dominion, therefore during or after the exile. The only 
reference in the account of the disasters in Dt. 28 to the king 
is in v. 36: “Yahweh will bring thee, and the king whom thou 
shalt set over thee, unto a nation that thou hast not known, 
&e.” This reference to the king in such a connection is not 
natural if written before the event, but would be natural to one 
who knew that the king was carried off into exile, In the regu- 
lations concerning the administration of justice in D the “elders 
of the city” appear as the ordinary judges. This is in accord 
with what we know of the preexilic practice. They are men- 
tioned in Dt. 1912 2119 2215-19, &. Of course the king and 
his officers were also ministers of justice, the king being the 
court of final appeal. Of course there was also appeal to the 
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priests at the sanctuaries for God’s decision, but this does not 
seem ordinarily to have been in the sphere of the ordinary ad- 
ministration of justice. The book of Deuteronomy also shows 
a tendency, however, to give the priests a marked prominence 
in civil life, especially in the administration of justice, as in 
202 215 178-13 1917. 17 8-13 and probably 19 17 refer to 
the constitution of a court of appeal for the country as a whole, 
including priests. No such judicial activity of priests is known 
before the exile, in particular the court of appeal is out of har- 
mony with the common practice by which the king himself con- 
stituted such court. These regulations might have belonged, as 
an ideal matter, to the exile, or, perhaps more probably, have 
been written in the time after the exile when the priests were 
somewhat prominent in civil life. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that II Chr. 19 5-11 says that Jehoshaphat constituted a 
central court of appeal like that in Dt. 17 s—13. But that ac- 
count is evidently ideal rather than historical, reflecting the 
conditions of the time after the exile when it was written. 

It is a question whether the code introduced by Ezra, Neh. 
8—10, was the P code, as usually thought, or D. The actual 
points of contact in the account there given are much more 
numerous with D than with P, although it does not entirely 
correspond to either one. 

From what has been said thus far, the evidence indicates that 
D was written later than the time of finding the code. That 
makes it probable that the code found was H. It remains to be 
considered whether the description of the code and the results 
of its finding, as told in II K., are in accord with H. 

It is generally agreed that the account of the finding of the 
code and related matters as given in II K. 22—23 is histori- 
cally accurate, unless perhaps in minor details which are un- 
important for the present purpose. Most of the items here 
given are sufficiently in accord with either D or H. The docu- 
ment found is called by the term “book of the covenant” in 
IL K. 23 3-3, 21. D is described as “the words of the covenant” 
in Dt. 28 69 (English 29 1), and the term covenant appears else- 
where in D. References to a covenant, implying a description 


of the code H as a covenant, are found in Lev. 26 9, 15, 25, as 
4 
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well as in v. 42 (three times), 44, 45, which are perhaps a later 
addition. It is also called “the book of the law”, IT K. 22, 8, 11. 
This phrase is not found either in D or H, but it is a natural 
descriptive term for either. The consternation of king Josiah, 
II K. 2211, and the reference to the words of the book as 
forebodings of disaster, II K. 2216, show that the book con- 
tained threatenings, which are found in both codes, principally 
in Dt. 28 and Lev. 26. The specific threatening that “this 
place”, presumably the city Jerusalem, should be a desolation, 
IL K. 22 19, is not found in D but is in Lev. 26 31-32. The ele- 
ment of definite threatenig is much more prominent in H than 
in D, specific commands, particularly those alluded to in IT K., 
being more frequently accompanied by a specific penalty. Abo- 
lition of all forms of worship of other gods is narrated in IL K. 
23 4-6, 10-13, and is in accord with Dt. 17 3 12 2-3 and Lev. 
17 719 4 261, 30. The abolition of the sodomites, II K. 237, 
is in accord with Dt. 23 17 and Lev. 18 22 2013. The abolition 
of the high places of Yahweh, hence the centralization of the 
worship at Jerusalem, II K. 23 8, 19, is in accord with Dt. 
12 5-14 and Lev. 17 3-9. II K. 23 9b says that the priests of 
the high places received support like those in Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Dt. 188; this is not specifically mentioned in H but is 
naturally implied in the general regulations. The abolition of 
the worship of Moloch, IT K. 23 10, is in accord with Dt. 18 10, 
in which Moloch is not mentioned by name, and also with the 
more specific statements of Lev. 20 1-5 18 21, in which Moloch 
is mentioned. The observance of the Passover, II K. 23 21-23, 
is specially mentioned. Regulations concerning the passover 
are found in Dt. 16 5-6 and Lev. 23 5, the latter passage with 
additions from P. What the distinctive element was in this 
celebration of the passover is not stated. It is usually supposed 
that it consisted in the celebration being confined to Jeru- 
salem, in accord with the centralization of worship. If this is 
the special feature, it appears as expressly mentioned in the 
regulations of D, but is also implied in the general regula- 
tions for the centralization in H. The abolition of wizards, 


&c., II K. 23 24, is in accord with Dt. 18 10-14 and Lev. 19 26, 
31 20 6, 27. 
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The items given thus far correspond sufficiently with either 
code, perhaps somewhat more closely with H than with D. 

Further, it is generally agreed that part of II K. 23 8 should 
be read: “And he brake down the high places of the satyrs that 
were at the entrance of the gate of Joshua, &c.” The worship 
of satyrs is forbidden in Lev. 17 7 but not mentioned in D. 

Further, II K. 23 9a says that priests of the high places did 
not officiate at Jerusalem; this is directly contrary to the regu- 
lation of Dt. 18 s—7, which prescribes that they shall do so. 

The account in II K., therefore, favors the view that the 
code was H and not D. It may not have been H entire but 
comprised at any rate a large part of the document known by 
that term. 
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A JERUSALEM PROCESSIONAL 


JOHN P. PETERS 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


ORKING on the Psalms over thirty years, I have been 
more and more impressed with the amount of local color 
in them, and the failure of scribes and commentators to note this 
from lack of personal familiarity with Palestine. My attention 
was first called to this in connection with Ps. 89. Verse 13 reads: 
“North and south, Thou hast created them: 
Tabor and Hermon rejoice in Thy name.“ 


To any one who has traveled in northern Galilee and had 
Tabor and Hermon as his landmarks of south and north this 
breathes the atmosphere of that country. None could have 
written it but a Galilean. So far as I know, however, no com- 
mentator has noticed this. Prof. Briggs in his commentary in 
the International Series (II, 257) says: — “Tabor and Hermon, 
the chief mountain peaks of the Holy Land, Tabor commanding 
the great plain of Esdraelon, and Hermon, the giant of Leba- 
non, commanding the greater part of the entire land, represen- 
tatives therefore of the mountains.” This is to miss the local 
force of the allusion entirely. It led Briggs to a false dating 
of this part of the Psalm, and a false reference of it. He says 
(233): “The Ps. indicates a period of peace and quietness in 
which the public worship of Yahweh in the temple was enjoyed 
by Israel, and this not until the troubled times of the Resto- 
ration were over, some time subsequent to Nehemiah, when 
peace and prosperity were enjoyed under the Persian rule of 
Artaxerxes IT (458—404 B.c.).” Equally vivid are the local 
allusions in several of the Psalms of the collection entitled “Of 
the Sons of Korah” (42—49), such as the mention of the land 
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of Jordan and the roaring of its fountain beneath Hermon by 
Tel Kadi (42); and the river on which the Temple stood (46). 
A study of the Korah Psalms on the ground forced me to the 
conclusion that they could only be ascribed to psalmists of the 
temple of Dan, which I set forth in an article in the Briggs 
Memorial Volume. 
With this brief introduction I wish to present what I think 

I may describe as a new discovery. Vv. 6-8 of Ps. 84 have 
proved a stumbling block. There is no translation of them 
which makes real sense, and after taking most unjustifiable 
liberties with the text, and giving to individual words meanings 
which they have nowhere else commentators have still left the 
passage quite unintelligible to the ordinary reader. So the Re- 
vised Version (American) reads: 

“Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; 

In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 

Passing through the valley of 

Weeping they make it a place of springs; 

Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings. 

They go from strength to strength; 

Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion.” 

Prof. Briggs in his volume in the International Commentary, 

taking somewhat greater liberties with the text, and omitting 
the first half of v. 6 altogether reads:— 

“The highways are in the minds of those who pass on in 
the vale of weeping. 

He maketh it a place of springs; yea, the early rain clotheth 
it with blessings. 

They go on from battlement to battlement in order to 
appear before God, Yahwehin Zion, Yahweh the God of Hosts.” 
Absolutely literally, with one slight change of text,’ supported 

by the Greek translation (LX-X), this passage reads: 

“Happy the man whose strength is in Thee. Causeways 
in the midst of them? they have passed over. In the valley 


4 a9 (7) to ay (or possibly 139), and connected with the preceding 
verse (6), as the metre manifestly requires. 

2 aaad3, in the midst of or between them; i. e. the causeway or bridge 
between the two hills, the western hill and Zion. 
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of weeping the fountain*® that they make. Also the pool* the 

leader® encircleth.° They go from rampart to rampart. Is 

seen the God of gods in Zion.” 

The first clause is a liturgical phrase to be chanted or sung. 
The remaining phrases are rubrical and describe or prescribe 
accurately the course of a procession from the western hill, 
overlooking the Temple area, across the causeway or bridge 
between the two hills, connecting them together, down the lower 
Tyropoeon valley, past the so called fountain of Siloam, made’ 
by carrying the waters of the Gihon spring into the Tyropeon 
valley. 

Then the leader, bending to the right, must swing around 
the pool of Siloam in a circle, which brings the procession to 
the southernmost end of the hill of Ophel, and its first scarp. 
Up this hill they go, from scarp to scarp, where once its various 
ramparts stood, until the procession reaches the southern gate 
of the Temple, and appears to God in Zion. The road exactly 
as here designated exists to-day, and I have traced it step by 
step, following the directions of this Psalm; and it exists to-day 
following in its details the rubrics of this Psalm, except only 


that it does not reach the south gate of the Temple, since there 
is none, because it is the route ordained by the topography, 
now as then. 

Now read the Psalm with the topography in view. The cere- 
mony commenced on the western hill, about where the great 


3 ~yp, the very name applied to-day in Jerusalem to the point of issue 
of the water of the Virgin Spring through the tunnel in the Tyropeon 
Valley, because of the intermittent gush of water, which causes it to be 
regarded as a fountain not a pool. 

4 Birket, as in the Hebrew consonant Text. The name is applied to- 
day to the lower pool of Siloam; or perhaps a plural m213, covering both 
the upper pool, which catches the water of the fountain, and the lower 
and larger pool, now a garden bed, which formerly received the drainage 
of the valley. 

5 yim from mV, teacher or leader. The translation early rain is a pure 
invention without any support. 

6 myy means to encircle or enwrap as with a cloak. It has absolutely 
no other meaning in Hebrew. 

7 The word make or made, ‘nw in the text, suggests the peculiarity 
of this fountain, as one made by men, not by nature. 
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Jewish synagogues now stand, where the valley separating the 
two hills is at its narrowest and the western hill rises sharply, 
so that one looks down thence into the Haram-esh-Shereef, the 
old Temple area, across the Tyropoeon. Here was sung the 
first stanza, as the first sacrifice was offered:— 

2. “How beloved Thine abode, LORD of Hosts! 


3. I have longed, yea fainted for the courts of the Lord. 
With heart and body I raise the joy cry to the 
God of my life. 
4. The very birds have found a home, 
And the swallow a nest where she put her young, 
Thine altars, LORD of Hosts, 
My king and my God. 
5. (Refrain) Happy they thay inhabit Thine house, 
That always sing Thy praise! 
Selah.” 


It is a vivid and beautiful picture of what one sees even to- 
day as one looks down from that high point inte the Temple 
court beneath and across the valley. Then the procession starts 
with rhythmic clapping of hands and stamping of staves, as all 
chant or intone: “Happy he whose strength is in Thee”, pre- 
cisely as one may see religious processions marching in Jeru- 
salem to-day, iterating and reiterating some short phrase or 
phrases, the sound now almost dying away, now swelling into a 
shout, as new voices join in, or something arouses new zeal or 
energy. The procession crosses the bridge or causeway con- 
necting the two hills* probably at Robinson’s arch just below 
the Harem area, the natural point for a causeway or bridge, 
because here the valley is at its narrowest, and then follows the 
road to the right down the valley just below the walls of David’s 


8 Perhaps as early as Hezekiah’s time the city had spread over on 
to the western hill, occupying its highest part, roughly from a line drawn 
east from the Jaffa Gate along the southern line of the valley running 
down into the Tyropoeon, and bounded on the south by about the line 
of the present wall. This was connected with the eastern city by a 
causeway or bridge, as in the Herodian city, occupying about the same 
position. 
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City, into and through the valley of weeping,’ and past the 
fountain’ which has been made or is being made there. There 
the leader is to bend to the right, as the road does now, and 
fetch a circuit about the Pool of Siloam.” 

So the procession finds itself at the foot of the high rock 
which constitutes the southern end of Ophel. This rock is 
scarped and was evidently fortified and battlemented, the lowest 
rampart of the old city of David. The hill goes up almost like 
steps, as a model of the rock levels shows. Indeed, this hill is 
peculiar in its succession of knolls of which are still clearly 
marked the knoll where stands the Dome of the Rock, beyond 
this the Baris or Antonia, and beyond this Bezetha. Ata 
point approximately above the Virgin’s Spring is what seems 
once to have been another high knoll, the southern edge which 
still presents a steep surface toward the south, suggesting a 
battlement or rampart similar to that at the extreme southern 
point of the hill. Here it is supposed once stood David’s citadel, 
on the rock summit cut down with such vast toil in the Macca- 
baean period to prevent it from dominating or rivaling the 


9 The excavations of the Assumptionists on the eastern side of the 
western hill above the Siloam fountain and pool have shown that in the - 
earlier times, and presumably until some time not long before the Christian 
era, this area was occupied by graves and tombs. Hence probably the 
name valley of weeping, as similarly of the valley of weepers near Bethel 
(Jud. 2 1). 

10 This fountain is peculiar in that is made by the tunnel through 
Ophel, and does not spring out of the ground naturally. The tunnel is 
generally supposed to have been cut in Hezekiah’s time, the close of the 
8th. century. The Hebrew text reads that is made or set; the Greek, 
was made or set. Apparently it was not so old at this time of compo- 
sition of our Psalm that the remembrance of its construction was for- 
gotten. 

11 The water from the tunnel, which discharges intermittently, is 
caught in a small pool, the outlet of which is carried beneath, not into 
the Birket or large pool, thus reaching the valley below. The large pool, 
like the other birkets about Jerusalem, simply caught and impounded the 
water flowing down the valley. To-day no water flows down the valley, 
the bed of the birket is gardens, but the water from the tunnel is carried 
underneath, not into it. It is much larger than the small pool or tank 
at the mouth of the tunnel, and extends further to the west, so that the 
road makes a circuit about it. 
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Temple. From this the road would have dipped down to a 
portion of the hill of lower level, crossing which it again ascended 
to the ramparts of Zion or the Temple enclosure, and to-day 
this part of the ascent is more gradual. The ascent of the 
eastern hill to the Temple court was then very literally a going 
from rampart to rampart. It will be observed that this road 
would have led the procession to the south gate of the Temple, 
the regular entrance in Herod’s time, and presumably also in 
the earlier period when David’s city lay to the south of the 
Temple. That gate reached, the sanctuary and the altar before 
it would become visible to the leaders of the procession, and 
“the God of gods is seen in Zion”. Then follows the prayer 
cry, and presumably sacrifice before the threshold : 


“LORD God of Hosts, hear my prayer; 
Hearken, God of Jacob. 
Selah.” 


The third stanza (10-13), completing the liturgy, gives us 
glimpses of certain of the ceremonies and forms of the ritual 
within the Temple: the prostration of the worshippers with fore- 


head to the ground, like so many threshold stones ®DWN0s, 
v. 11), and the ritual purification (O°O713, v. 12) before the great 
sacrificial feast, part of the obligation to fulfil exactly the ritual 
laws, the fulfilment of which brings favourable answer and 
blessing from God. It reads: 


10. “Behold, oh God, our shield, 
And regard the face of Thine anointed.* 


11. For better a day in Thy courts than an army,“ 
I had rather be the threshold in God’s house, 


12 For the general method of such a processional ritual, with sacri- 
fice at various stages, ending with the great sacrifice and sacrificial feast 
at the close, cf. II Sam. 6 12~—19. I think that we have a liturgy intended 
for similar use in Ps. 42, 43, of which Prof. Briggs says (II. 225): “Ps. 8 
resembles 42—43, and prob. had the same author.” 


13 wa, evidence that it was a hymn for the royal sacrifice, and 
therefore preexilic. 


14 Hebrew bx, thousand, that is a band of 1000 men, a regiment. 
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12 Than a fortress” in the city of the godless. 
For sun and shield is the LORD of Hosts; 
Favor and honor the LORD giveth, 
And refuseth no good to them that walk in cleanness. 


13 (Refrain) LORD of Hosts, 
Happy he who trusteth in Thee,” 

The last stanza helps to fix the date. It evidently belongs 
to the old days of battle, when warrior kings held their own in 
Zion by force of arms, when the Temple was the royal shrine, 
and sacrifices were offered for and in the name of the King, 
God’s anointed. Such sacrifices were regarded as equally 
necessary to the king’s success against his heathen or godless 
enemies with his armies. Its similarity to 42—43, like which it 
is ascribed to the Sons of Korah, suggests that this Psalm also 
was originally a processional liturgy of the temple of Dan, after- 
wards adopted into the Jerusalem Psalter, but with considerable 
changes to adopt it to its new use. So in general God candy) 
was changed to LORD (m1), but above all the second stanza 
was purged entirely of its original local references, for which 
were substituted rubrical directions for the new ritual, while 
the original refrain of this stanza or part of it was made the 
marching chorus to be repeated at intervals throughout the 
procession. The date of this Psalm in its present shape, it 
would appear from these considerations, must have been some- 
where between the fall of Samaria (721 8. c.), or slightly earlier, 
at which time the literature of Israel began to be taken over and 
adopted in Judah, and the capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadrezzar, approximately a century and a half later. 

It may be asked why this Psalm underwent so much change 
while we have the companion liturgy, 42, 43, in almost if not 
quite its original form as a Psalm of Dan. We have in the 
collection 42—49 apparently a group of or selection from the 
old Dan Psalter, taken over together and preserved almost 
intact, even to the old use of Elohim. Such changes as were 
made, apparently, outside of some refrains and liturgical phrases, 
were of a literary character. Other Psalms of this Psalter did 


15 "5, cf. As. duru, wall, fortress, 
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not have the same history. Not included in the selection above 
referred to, they yet found their way to Jerusalem and into use 
in the Temple, undergoing considerable changes in the process, 
until at last, with a few other Psalms from the northern king- 
dom, they were gathered together, copied and added to the al- 
ready existing collections of Psalms of the Sons of Korah and 
of Asaph to form the third book of Psalms. 

Interesting evidence of the method in which this was done is 
furnished by two notes in Psalm 88. Vs. 9 ends: “Finished 
(N53), I do not go on” (“go out or go forth”), which, seeming 
impossible, has been translated: “I am shut up and I cannot 
come forth” (Revised), or by some similar phrase, and supposed 
to refer to some imprisonment like that of Jeremiah in the pit. 
This quite spoils the Psalm. The last verse, 19, reads as follows: 
“Thou hast put far from me lover and friend, mine acquaintance 
darkness,” which with all the doctoring given it by translators 
and commentators remains quite unintelligible. The concluding 
words of both verses are notes by the scribe who was copying 
them. “Finished, I go not on”; that is, the tablet or manu- 
script which he was copying stopped short at this point, leaving 
the Psalm unfinished. 

After the word “acquaintance” in v. 19 the scribe could 
decipher nothing further. He therefore wrote at this point 
“darkness” (WM), i. e. unintelligible, or illegible. The two 
fragments (that they are fragments is clear among other things 
from the failure of the whole to get anywhere liturgically, 
as well as from the lack of development of the thought) were 
placed in juxtaposition because, I suppose, of their general 
resemblance to one another, and more particularly because of 
the striking resemblance of the closing verses of each. That 
these are in fact two Psalm Fragments combined is testified to 
further by the double heading, unique in the entire Psalter, 
describing one part as “a song set to music of the Sons of 
Korah, to be led on mahalath, to make penitence” (may), and 
the other as a “maskil of Heman the Ezrahite”. 


16 Perhaps N88 should be changed to x3’, “it does not go on”, R3K 
being due to an attempt to make sense by connecting this clause with 
the preceding. 
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Tid IN JOB 74 


JOSEPH REIDER 
DROPSIE COLLEGE 


CHULTENS may have been wrong in his sweeping Arabi- 

zation of the Book of Job, but the fact remains that the 
diction of Job stands in close relation to the style of classic 
Arabic poetry. This is particularly noticeable in the many figu- 
rative expressions which find their counterpart nowhere else 
except in Arabic lyrics and often remain a perpetual perplexity 
and eternal enigma to the Occidental mind. Metaphors are a 
conditio sine qua non with all people of an imaginative mind, 
but the imaginative Orientals excel in the richness of imagery 
and the abundance of objects of comparison. To understand 
such figures of speech in the Hebrew Scriptures and especially 
in Job we must consult Arabic models before we venture to 
emend the masoretic text on the much abused plea of a hypo- 
thetical metre. 

An instance in question is the baffling passage in Job 7 4 
which ans been a crux interpretum since the very inception of 
exegesis.. The sentence reads as follows: ‘FON ‘AID7"ON 
WWI Ty, OTT ‘FYI DY TUN OPS “Nd. The Authorized 
Version translates: “When I lie dow n, I say, when shall I arise, 
and the night be gone? and I am full of tossings to and fro 
unto the dawning of the day.” The Revised Version inserts 
“and the night is long”, retaining the rest. Apparently the 
former derives TT) from T73 “wander, depart” (following Targum 
and Rashi),* while the latter construes it as piel of T18 “meas- 

1 The ancient versions show too much confusion to be of any help. 

2 With reference to those who assume 773 to be the root it must be 


maintained that the poet is not likely to use this word twice in the 
same verse. 
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ure” (like Saadya, Ibn Ezra, Moses Chiquitilla, and most of 
our modern commentators). So far these are the only alter- 
natives within the boundaries of the masoretic text, and aithough 
the rendering of RV is an improvement upon that of AV, still 
the sense remains obscure due to illogical sequence. The phrase 
2 Td) seems to be like a thorn in the structure of the sen- 
tence. Hence those commentators who operate with metre 
(like Bickell and Beer) prefer to excise it altogether, thus 
alleviating the lack of balance produced by the dichotomy at 
ay. But while obtaining what to them seems a sound metre, 
they fail to do justice to the principle of parallelism by which 
the second member of the verse should express an idea some- 
what similar to that incorporated in the first. This principle is 
certainly more vital to Hebrew poetry than the theory of 
metre. . 

Of course, the accents in our passage are wrong, showing 
that already the Masoretes were at sea as to its real meaning. 
The athnah should be placed at DIPS, resulting in two equi- 
librated phrases. But what about the meaning of JW TM? 
After a study of Arabic poets I reached the conclusion that 
these words can mean nothing but this: “and from the former 


part (literally breast) of the evening”. ‘TT here, like oe and 
its equivalents in Arabic,* is used metaphorically and signifies 
“front, forward part”. This should not be strange if we consider 
that other parts of the body are used metaphorically in the 


3 Comp. Lane, Lexicon, p. 1661, col. 2 f., also Dozy, Supplement, I, 822. 
Lane registers also the following: “The first part or commencement of 
the day, the night, of the winter, the summer, and the like.” Very 
interesting is the following passage from MHariri’s thirteenth saaue: 

S s °s, 7C 9s zh 4 a ce & 
srell Sogbehy CAM Some El Solder 185 NA 7? el 
Xl SeJo% which in a literal translation sounds as follows: “My 
people and my husband were wont to settle on the breast, and to journey 
at the heart, to burden the back, to advance the hand.” But the com- 
mentaries interpret it as follows: settle on the breast —sit in the first 
place in the Assembly; journey at the heart = march at the centre or 
headquarters of the army; mount their friends on the backs of their 


camels; and confer favors. See De Sacy’s and Chenery’s translations 
and notes. 
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Bible: thus YN" “head” also means ,,beginning”,* 35 “heart” 
and ]03 ,,belly” also signify “middle”, while DSY “bone” serves 
at the same time for ,,substance”.® Nor is this phenomenor 
peculiar to Semitic languages. We find it abundantly in Indo- 
European idioms, where “bosom of the earth”, “womb of the 
ocean”, ,,breast of a mountain”, “neck of time” and others have 
become stereotyped phrases.’ I want to call attention parti- 
cularly to the following quatrain from the eighth Canto of the 
Kumara-Sambhava of Kalidasa (translated by A. W. Ryder): 


The womb of night envelops slow 

The world with darkness vast and black... 
Moon-fingers move the black, black hair 

Of night into its proper place .. .® 


However, in the personification of time and fractions thereof 
the Arab poets excel all others, as may be seen from the 
following examples: 


~s ~ * Lose ° Gls as 9¢ @ 9 
STLG sl, 1 Le Sorts sha; ges US J 2h 


- 


,And I said to it (viz. hal “night”), as it stretched its spine 


4 The cases are numerous, but interesting for our discussion are Jud. 
719 ANIAT NIbwNT WN “the beginning of the middle watch”, and Lam. 
219 NiIewR WN, “the beginning of the watches”. 

5 pad “the midst of the sea” is quite frequent in the Bible. Note- 
worthy is Jon, 23 where Six yO2 is parallel to op: 335. Comp. also 
Cn eho “the midst of the valley” in Amrulkais, Muadlakat, 1. 29. 

6 As in the frequently recurring phrases ni'7 Dyy and DWT DBP. 

7 Thus Milton says: 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest 
and Shakespeare (1 Henry IV., IV. 3. 92): 
He deposed the king; 
Soon after that, deprived him of his life; 
And, in.the neck of that, task’d the whole state. 
& Comp. with this the fifth Makama of Hariri: 


WSIS CSS BI DL AAS o3E als 
“a night of which the mixed hues had departed until its hind-locks grew 
gray in the dawn”. 
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and pulled along the posteriors and removed the breast” (Am- 
rulkais, Muallakat, 1. 45); 


Sos 4 S$4e% 3 

jas de ts GF pail ge oS PUD G 
ANT 0g Bde g ds was, V5, UM dF I 
“0 night thou didst not appear at all, so short thou wert, short 
as a stolen kiss. It was only as a very nothing and passed away, 
the hand of dawn thrusting at its breast to repel it” (from the 


Poems of Umayya b. Abi-s-salt, edited by E. Power in Mélanges 
de la Faculté santos V, 2, see 


“The drapery z night is 5 tore away from the breast of dawn” 
(quoted by Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen Verskunst, p. 433, 
from a Diwan by Zafi-addin Alhilli). Note also the phrase: 


sreutt = si sl> “he came in the first part of the day”.° 
Moreover, not only the breast but even the parties honteuses 

of the body are used in this metaphorical way. = “buttock” 

also means “the hinder part of a thing” and is used as an anti- 

thesis to joe in the following verse quoted by Lane from the 

9G —-- WF 
Tag el-’Aroos: LS) ydLo ev, BE; yj st Iy2d5 ¥ “Think 
ye not upon the ends of things whereof the beginnings have 


Ss 
passed”. Gt “podex or anus” is also used in connection 


with time, as e. g. in the phrase peau canal “the first, or be- 


ginning, of time”.™ Ave) J\G “the posteriors, or hinder parts, 


of night” is quite frequent in both classic and modern Arabic. ” 


9 Lane, Lewicon, p. 2774, col. 3. Comp. also aUI Wats and Wiis 
$05 JI “the heel, event. end of night” in Stumme, Tunisische Marchen 
und Gedichte, I,.95 and 109. 

10 Comp. Lane, p. 1960, col. 3. 

11 [bid., p. 56, col, 2f. 

12 Besides Lane’s Lexicon, s.v., comp.also Socin, “Der arabische Dialekt 
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It will be seen then that the construction advocated here for 
IY TI is not foreign to Semitic idiom, though not found else- 
where in Hebrew. The Bible has preserved the dual only, 
referring to the breasts of females, on a par with DY, but it 
is not impossible that also the singular was in vogue with the 
general meaning of “breast, chest, front”, like )Jue in Arabic.” 
This is borne out by the fact that the sing. TT is actually 
used in post-biblical Hebrew with a derivative meaning. Thus 
in b. Yoma 37a we read that Ben Katin made 39 7 3" 
“twelve faucets or cocks to the basin”; while Moses ben Maimon 
(Yad ha-hazakah, Lulab, 8 7) speaks of JANA 5, which, like 
the Aramaic s1O"D, signifies the “protuberance on the blossom- 
end of the citron”. From this use of ‘T to the combination 
ay TT “front of evening” there is only a short distance. 

But the best criterion in the interpretation of any text is 
after all the resulting sense and coherence of meaning, and in 
this respect we notice at once a decided improvement. The 
verse should read in the original: 


Dap ‘np YOK) ATION 
ayy OTD “AyIe) WTI 


and in the translation: 


When I lie down I say: when shall I arise? 
And from early eve I keep tossing till early morn.“ 


Notice the complete symmetry and perfect parallelism of the 


von Mosul und Mardin”, ZDMG., XXXVII, 197. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that also the penis is used as an wee of comparison 
among the Arabs, comp. Socin, ibid.. p. 218: Sliced sls o> eo ral, 
399 cor 49 Jp. AUl o> lie clul oS lie Ad) CdS lie Je 
“A Beduin ie’ a minaret and said: this is the form of a cistern, this 
is the penis terrae, this is the spindle with which God spins from a top 
downwards.” 

13 In fact we find "WW used in the singular when referring to the 
breast. of the jackal (Lam. 48), in contradistinction to the dual used of 
woman’s breasts. 

14 vy 13 “the breast or forward part of the evening” is here opposed 
to \w3 “morning twilight or dawn”. “Early eve” and “early morn” yield 
the same sense and constitute a striking contrast. 
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two parts of the verse. The idea of the first is repeated in the 
second part, but, as is customary in Hebrew poetry, the repetition 
is more forcible and emphatic. Moreover, the metre is evenly 
balanced, without any change or emendation of the text. As 
to the unusual waw of ‘YIW1 it is what Konig styles the waw 
apodoseos or emphatic—copulative waw which is quite frequent 
in Arabic and occurs also several times in the Bible.” 


15 Konig, Syntax, p. 615 ff. (§ 415s ff.). Note Job 1517 mM BoM “NH MH. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME PHARISEE 


MARY D. HUSSEY 


MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


WO assumptions in regard to the Pharisees are so highly 

probable that they have received general acceptance; namely, 
that the party called the Hasideans at the time of the Maccabean 
uprising was later called the Pharisees,’ and that the Hebrew 
OVA, the Greek papicaio, mean those who separated them- 
selves, separatists.” 

There must be a reason why the party called Hasideans*® 
at the time of the Maccabean uprising was later called the 
Pharisees. The reason for changing a name so obviously suitable 
as the “pious” to the “separatists” must be sought in some 
event, which at the time of its occurrence made their separation 
from the rest of the nation their most conspicuous feature— 
even more conspicuous than the piety for which they were 
famous.* Otherwise why the change of name? That this sepa- 
ration which was temporarily so important was not of lasting 
or fundamental significance is shown by the fact that the origin 
of the name Pharisee was so soon forgotten, for neither Josephus® 
nor the early Church Fathers® knew its origin. The latter as 
well as many modern scholars explain the name as meaning 
those who separated themselves not only from the heathen but 


1 Wellhausen, Die Pharisiier und die Sadducder, pp. 77—78; Schiirer, 
Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 4 ed., vol. 2. p. 473. 

2 Schiirer, p. 465. 3 I Macc. 2 42 713 II Mace. 146, 

4 I Macc. 2 42—43. 

5 Josephus, Antiquities, XIII, 59. Wellhausen, pp. 77—78. 

6 Schiirer, p. 467, note 52. 
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also from the uncleanness of the masses. No one will deny 
that in the Rabbinic period the substantives perishah and 
perishith (YB, MWB) mean a separation from all un- 
cleanness’, but that fact does not constitute evidence for the 
exact meaning of the passive participle of 1B in the Maccabean 
period. 

The half century within which the change of party name 
occurred is easily determinable. The author of I Maccabees 
tells us that the ‘“Hasideans were the first among the children 
of Israel that sought peace”® of Alcimus and Bacchides, and 
Josephus narrates the break of John Hyrcanus with the Phari- 
sees®. In other words it occurred subsequent to the appointment 
of Alcimus to the highpriesthood and some time before the 
break of John Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, for the conflict 
which broke out at that time presupposes a period of previous 
development of the Pharisaic party. The part played by the 
Hasideans in the Maccabean revolt was first clearly set forth 
by Wellhausen.*° In the Greek period the party opposed to 
the laxity of Hellenism was made up of such heterogeneous 
elements as Mattathias and his friends, the Nazirites™, the 
scribes, the Hasideans™, and doubtless many another nameless 
group™ that placed allegiance to the law and ancestral custom 
above everything else. From the time when the Hasideans 
joined Mattathias and his friends after their initial success until 
the granting of religious liberty by the Syrians and the appoint- 
ment of a legitimate high priest“, the Hasideans gave their 
loyal support to the struggle. At the beginning it was a war for 
the law. When the temple was purified and rededicated and 
the temple mound fortified, religious liberty was practically 
regained, although not officially sanctioned”. It was difficult 
to confine the war strictly to the religious issue. The expeditions 


7 Levy, Neuhebridisches u. Chaldiéisches Worterbuch, vol. 4, p. 144. 
8 I Mace. 7 13. 

9 Josephus, Antiquities, XIII, 10 5—s. 

10 Wellhausen, Pharisder, pp. 78—86. 

11 T Mace. 3 49. 12 T Macc. 2 42—4s. 

13 T Macc. 2 29-38. 14 T Mace. 7 12—13. 

15 T Mace. 4 36—61. 
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against the Edomites, Beanites, and Ammonites’ were osten- 
sibly and doubtless really for the purpose of avenging and 
rescuing their co-religionists in those districts: Simon’s expedition 
into Galilee and that of Judas into Gilead were for the liberty 
of the Jews living there’, and hence it was in a sense still a 
religions war. In 164 8.c. occurred the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the one who was responsible for the whole difficulty”, 
and Lysias—albeit through fear of Philip newly returned from 
Persia—made a “covenant whith them that they should walk 
after their own laws”. Up to this point there was no break 
among the Jews who opposed the introduction of Hellenic 
customs and Hellenic religion. However, when Demetrius I 
ascended the throne in Antioch in 1628. c. and “sent words 
of peace to Judas” and gave practical evidence of good faith 
and of his desire to conciliate the Jews by the appointment of 
a legitimate high priest”, the religious grounds for the continu- 
ance of the war were removed. The object was attained for 
which the war had heen undertaken. Ought not the Jews lay 
down their arms? The Hasideans and the scribes thought so, 
and the Hasideans withdrew from the national movement”. 
A party that lays down arms when it sees the aims for which 
it has been fighting fully satisfied, cannot with justice be accused 
of fanaticism. On the other hand it is not strange that a party 
which separated itself from the national movement for indepen- 
dence and secular power, and refused to fight for the country, 
placing religion above the state, should have appeared to the 
revolutionists as separatists, and from henceforth have heen 
called by that name. 

Our knowledge of the course of events between the appoint- 
ment of Alcimus to the highpriesthood and the break of John 
Hyrcanus with the Pharisees is not sufficient to prove that this 
separation of the Hasideans from the national movement for politi- 
cal independence is the only event which could have occasioned a 
change in the party name of the Hasideans, but this secession 

-is in itself sufficient to be regarded as an adequate excuse and it 


16 I Macc, 5 1-8. 17 IT Mace. 5 9—54. 18 T Macc. 6 1—17. 
19 T Mace. 6 59. 20 IT Mace. 7 1—11. 21 T Mace. 7 13—15. 
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furnishes an historical explanation which is not at variance 
with the facts so far as they are known. It supports the 
suggestion of Schiirer™ that the name was given by their 
adversaries as a name of opprobrium, and it explains why the 


name pertishim occurs so seldom in our oldest Rabbinical source, 
the Mishna. 


22 Schiirer, p. 467. 
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jin3 yu32 IN 2 SAM. 6 6 


ARTHUR W. MARGET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


N 2 Sam. 6 6 occurs the expression: }133 ]113 TY 813%. This 

phrase J133 ]13 has been explained in the following ways: 

1. }¥33 (or its textual equivalent) is construed as a proper 
name. 1 Chron. 19 9 has fIT3. GA has Naxév, GB Nwda8. 
The rendering dAw ’Opva rot "IeBoucaiov of GLagarde jg like- 
wise based upon the notion that a proper name must be read 
here: in this instance the }133, an unintelligible “name”, has 
been displaced by that of a well-known threshing floor (2 Sam. 
24 isff.).2 The Vulgate has Nachon, and so most versions. 


The Jewish interpreters, with the exception of the Targum and 
Aquila, have uniformly read a proper name.” Most modern 
commentators read a proper name; so Wellhausen, Liéhr, No- 
wack, Ehrlich, Smith, Dhorme, Budde, Driver. 

2. 733 is interpreted as a Niphal participle of }ND. 

a. In the sense of a “certain” threshing floor. So Schmidt: 
ad aream aliquam, vel certam aliquam; Klostermann: zw einer 


1 For a similar interpretation see Rashi on b. Sotah 35b: “I have 
heard (the following interpretation) attributed to R. Menahem bar Helbo: 
p23 ja is the same as ‘NIT TAIN PN”. 

2 Where the variant of Chronicles is noted, the commentators (e. g., 
David Kimhi) follow a midrashic passage in b. Sotah 35b (Bemidbar 
Rabba 4) and, in general, Rashi’s commentary thereon (to Sotah 35b). 
As usual, they attempt to harmonize by having recourse to the simple 
meaning of the words }\d3 and j!T>. 733 is taken in its most natural 
sense: firm, established, permanent. Of the various fanciful etymologies 
given to }1t'3, some have been repeated by moderns. Compare Thenius 
on Samuel, first edition, “Tenne des Todes”; and Schloegl on Chronicles, 
“Die Tenne sei hier proleptisch Todestenne genannt”. 
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bestimmten Tenne; Schloegl: zu einer gewissen, bestimmten 
Tenne. So also, most recently, Morgenstern.* 

b. In the sense of “prepared”. So Targum, Peshitta, Aquila, 
Drusius. Arnold‘ admits the possibility of this interpretation 
as an alternative to his own, which is given below. 

c. In the sense of “fixed, permanent”. So Béttcher, followed 
by Thenius in his second edition: “eine feste Tenne”. This 
meaning, though with a different interpretation, has been as- 
signed to the word most recently by Arnold.® 

The object of this paper is to show that the evidence sup- 
ports the last interpretation. 

The arguments for a proper name are at best inconclusive. 
In the first place, the readings of the Greek and of Chronicles 
prove nothing, unless by their very divergence they prove that 
the word }i33 offered difficulties. 

The second contention, namely, that the context demands a 
proper name, is no better. The sense of the passage would 
not be affected in the least if we had simply: “And they came 
to a threshing-floor”. We should hardly desiderate the name 
of its owner. 

The interpretation of }133 as equivalent to “a certain” has 
been upheld most recently by Morgenstern. He cites as paral- 
lels 1 Sam. 23 23 (with Schmidt), and 26 4. But even accepting 
his interpretation “a certain definite” in those passages, the 
cases are by no means parallel. In both those passages JI93 
could very well be replaced by a proper name, whereas in our 
passage such a name would hardly be congruous, As bearing 
upon an episode about to be recorded, what we desiderate is 
an adjective descriptive of the } 13. 

}153 in the sense of “prepared” offers no difficulty so far as 
concerns the simple meaning; for }*3 of course does mean to 
prepare. This interpretation would have two considerations to 
commend it: 1) 133 would be used in a perfectly familiar sense. 
2) The word, so used, would describe more fully the scene of 
the accident—exactly what we expect of the word qualifying 
}V3—a smoothly swept threshing floor would mean that Uzzah 


3 JBL xxxvii, 144. 4 Ephod and Ark, p. 62. 
5 Loe. cit. 
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was more likely to slip.° But if 133 is to be taken in this 
sense, we are left with a very abrupt sentence. ‘And they 
came to a prepared threshing-floor’ seems to require further 
explanation. Prepared, according to Arnold’s alternative inter- 
pretation, for the season’s threshing: i. e., smoothed and swept. 
But if our author meant: “They came to a threshing floor which 
had been swept smooth for the season’s threshing”, he probably 
would have said so. Evidently, what we should read is: “And 
they came to a (particular kind of) threashing floor”, that is, 
a threashing-floor of such a sort as would make the ensuing 
accident more likely to occur. 

Béttcher, who was the first to adopt the interpretation fixed 
in our passage, is not quite convincing: “133 ]N: sehr wohl 
erklirbar als ‘eine feste Tenne’, d. h., eine solche, die anders 
als die mit dem Platze wechselnde Sommer-Tenne (Dan. 2 35) 
durch alle Jahreszeiten an Einer Stelle blieb, daher auch wohl 
Obdach und Futtervorriithe hatte. Von der Witterung oder 
Wahrnehmung der letzteren mochten die Rinder verlockt 
worden sein, zu stark oder seitwirts anzuziehen.” 

Much simpler and closer to the primary meaning of }133, fixed, 
made fast, is the interpretation of Arnold: 

“I have taken 7133 to signify in this connection firm, hard, 
permanent, that is, a threshing floor of bare rock, as distinguished 
from one made of levelled or hardened earth.” 

No possible objection can be raised to either of these inter- 
pretations on the ground that a far-fetched meaning has been 
given to 7193. The most common meaning of the word is in- 
voked. But objections have been made on other grounds. So 
Wellhausen (followed by Driver) says: “Hine feste Tenne geniigt 
dem Sinne nicht.” But we have seen that the sense és satisfied 
if the description can be shown to have some direct bearing on 
the accident. 

A more serious objection is the supposed lack of evidence 
for the actual use of }133 with ]Nj in precisely this semi-tech- 
nical sense. It is true that we have no direct O. T. evidence 
of such a usage. But we may confidently assume it on the 
basis of a passage in the Mishnah (Baba Bathra ii, 8) in which 


6 Note that I follow Arnold’s interpretation of Swn. 
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there is mention of a Yi3p NI. That YIP is the exact equi- 
valent of }133 a cursory glance at the lexicons, to say the least, 
will demonstrate. 

Granting, then, the existence of such a thing as a “per- 
manent threshing floor”, we face the problem of Béttcher and 
Arnold: Just what were the characteristics of such a threshing- 
floor? Our only sources for answering this question consist of 
this one Mishnic passage and the Gemara thereon. 

The text of the Mishnah is as follows: 


A permanent threshing-floor must be kept fifty cubits 
from the town. A man may not construct a permanent 
threshing-floor on his own property unless he has fifty cubits 
of space on every side. A man must keep (his threshing- 
floor) at such a distance from the plants or the plowed 
ground of his neighbor as will prevent harm (to his neigh- 
bor’s property when the threshing takes place). 


The Mishnah itself, it is apparent, furnishes no definition of 
the Pi3p JVI. From the context, we might guess that the reason 
the permanent threshing-floor, PIMP {NI, as distinguished from 
the temporary threshing floor, WAP IPXW 73, had to be re- 
moved a certain distance from the town, was because a greater 
amount of grain was threshed there, and consequently there 
was greater likelihood of injury to the townspeople. 

The Jerusalem Gemara makes no attempt to define the J13 
yiap. The Babylonian Gemara gives (Baba Bathra 24b) what 
seems, at first glance, to be intended as an explanation of the 
name Yap JVI, but yet is not. Because of this seeming at- 
tempt at definition, however, a discussion of the passage is 
necessary. 

In the Gemara, after Abaye has insisted, in opposition 
to R. Ashi, that the last clause of the Mishnah refers to a 
temporary threshing floor (WP NNW JVI) the question is 
asked: “What is called a temporary threshing floor?” The 
answer, in the name of R. Jose b. Hanina, is: “Wherever the 
winnowing is not done by a shovel (JT)”. 

Rashi explains further: 
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“Wherever the winnowing is not done by a shovel, &c.” 
That is, where the pile (of wheat) is not large, so that it is 
not necessary to winnow with the shovel, but where. instead, 
the wind blows through the pile and the chaff is blown off 
of itself... When, on the other hand, the pile is large (as 
in a permanent threshing-floor), it is necessary to pick up 
the grain on a winnowing shovel, and throw it up in the air, 
so that the wind may blow through it and carry the chaff 
away. 


According to this, then, the difference between a permanent 
threshing floor and a temporary one has to do with the different 
methods of winnowing the grain, or, better, and as Rashi ex- 
plains, with the amount of grain deposited on the threshing 
floor. If there is a large amount, the threshing-floor is called 
a permanent threshing floor; if a small amount, it is called a 
temporary one. 

But if that were so, the bearing of such an interpretation 
upon 2 Sam. 6 6 would not be clear: The point of the matter 
is that the Babylonian Gemara is not concerned with defining 
the YI3p JNI; since in the Mishnah and the Palestinian Ge- 
mara, it is assumed that everybody knows just what a. ,,per- 
manent threshing-floor” is. To understand the passage, we 
must go back to what evidently was the simple sense of the 
Mishnah, as surmised at the start. The train of argument 
would then run as follows: 

Threshing-floors must be kept away from the city, because 
the chaff may harm the plants and the inhabitants as well. But 
if only a small amount of grain is threshed, there is no need 
for this prohibition, since no harm is likely to be done. There- 
fore, in stating the Mishnah, it is expressly provided that only 
the larger sort of threshing-floor, the permanent threshing-floor, 
are to be kept at this distance. But this is too general; the 
point at issue is, after all, the amount of grain threshed. Then, 
say’ the Amoraim, let the amount of grain threshed decide, 
Those threshing-floors where much grain is threshed shall be 
considered in a class with permanent threshing-floors; those 
where only a small amount is threshed shall be considered in a 
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class with temporary threshing-floors. The objective test shall 
be the use of the winnowing shovel. Thus, instead of saying, 
“A permanent threshing-floor is one where the winnowing shovel 
is used,” we should say: “The use of a winnowing shovel is the 
test whereby, for purposes of administering the Mishnic law, a 
given threshing-floor, of whatever nature, is considered to involve 
the same consequences as the larger threshing-floor known as 
the permanent threshing-floor.” 

In other words, YiAP JI in the Babylonian Talmud, as in 
the Mishnah itself and the Palestinian Talmud, is still unde- 
scribed. We know that it was probably large, so much might 
be guessed from the name itself. But the way is still open for 
interpretation of II Sam 66, and we come back to our old 
query: What characteristic of the large, permanent threshing- 
floor could have a bearing on the accident to Uzzah? 

We shall have to admit that Arnold’s interpretation, once 
granted the existence of a permanent threshing-floor (which is 
all the Baba Bathra passage proves), is the most natural one. 
The question may indeed be raised as to whether Arnold is 
justified in basing the distinction between permanent and tem- 
porary threshing-floors upon the material of which the floor 
was constructed. A permanent threshing-floor, as we know from 
present agricultural conditions in Palestine, might well be 
constructed out of hardened earth; indeed, the sense of 
IL Sam 66 is not altered in the least by such an inter- 
pretation. The reader, upon being informed that the oxen had 
come to a “permanent threshing-floor,” would immediately 
picture a floor either of rock or of very hard earth, on which 
a slip such as that of Uzzah was quite natural. Béttcher’s 
notion of the supplies of fodder and all, besides being a bit 
far-fetched, involves the additional difficulty that there is no 
evidence that permanent threshing-floors were so provided; if 
all, or most, were not, then the significance of the word ]133 for 
the passage is lost. 

What was the “temporary” threshing-floor? We know, from 
knowledge of modern Palestinian agricultural conditions as well 
as from Biblical sources, that it is by no means uncommon to 
convert a level bit of ground or of rock into a temporary 
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“threshing floor,” for the purpose of threshing a small amount 
of grain. Gideon (Judges 6 11) and Ruth (Ruth 2 17) beat out, 
in just such places, what they had gleaned. We may note that 
no winnowing shovel was used for such a small amount—the 
wind carried off the chaff “of itself’— and so the Talmudic test 
could apply. 

Whatever may have been the precise nature of the permanent 
threshing-floor, we do know that such a floor existed in Mishnic 
times; and the identification of such a floor with the [133 JN 
of II Sam 6 ¢ is perfectly justified. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


1 Sam. 13 21 


HE rendering “pim” at 1 Sam. 13 21 in the new Jewish 

version of the Scriptures is illuminating in several ways. 
Tt exemplifies the utility of excavation; it exemplifies the fact 
that a Masoretic reading which critics have unanimously con- 
demned as hopelessly corrupt may have been exactly right all 
the time; it gives intelligibility to the text itself. 

The plan of their work forbade the translators to make this 
justification of the first Masoretic words a basis for any emen- 
dation of the words which follow. But obviously the attitude 
of the LXX in finding the word Spy in the midst of wow 
pep is powerfully supported by “pim”. If we say that the fee 
was a pim for the sharpening of tools listed by name, this calls 
at once for some mention of those for which the charge was 
something else than a pim; otherwise why the list of tools, why 
not let the sentence end at “pim”? 

When we have “pim” and a list of tools, and then the letters 
bpw in a group of letters for which no satisfactory meaning has 
otherwise been found, it ought to need no further demonstration 
that the last part of the verse is a list of those for which a 
shekel was charged. There remains the question how to dispose 
of the letters surrounding 7p. 

We read in the first place, then, that the fee was a pim 
Swit osnads mivsinnd. Do we hear elsewhere of the 5&? Yes, 
in 2 Sam. 6, 7, where again it has been an unsolved difficulty: 
traditional interpretation makes it an abstract noun, but Kloster- 
mann and Smith have already seen and said that it ought to be 
that upon which Uzzah falls as he is struck down, presumably 
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a part of the cart. If we may recognize the same word in 
1 Sam. 13 21, then we learn that it was a sharp iron. Now we 
know that a man may die from Jahveh’s stroke without other 
weapon; nevertheless, if the stroke throws him down upon a 
sharp iron, the mention of the fact seems very pertinents to the 
record of his death. 

In the next place, ope imperatively requires to be followed 
by 5, as DD is; and we may regard the dagesh of the Masoretic 
text as the relic of this additional 5. Supplying this 5, we find 
that the fee was a shekel JIN Im) OTA pe. The 
motive for the higher fee is that the ax is a larger and heavier 
tool than the hoe or colter, demanding more labor for its sharp- 
ening, and that in shoeing the goad the smith had to con- 
tribute not only his labor but a piece of iron. As to the preced- 
ing piece, we do not know WY; we know p12, but not as a 
piece of iron. Once the yw is a piece of metal, Achan’s pe 
of gold. The fact that the English Bible renders this by “wedge” 
will not seem to anybody to have great evidential value for the 
interpretation of our passage; nevertheless we may perhaps 
take a hint from it. The wedge is a tool used since primitive 
times, heavy enough to make the smith much work in sharpen- 
ing if it has grown as dull as the Hebrew peasant probably let 
it grow before he carried it down to Philistia and paid a shekel 
for sharpening it; and it might well be called pw. Of course 
the reading of the noun pe requires us to assume that the 
text had originally 565, which copyists reduced to a single 5 
with dagesh; but it is not violent to suppose that if 45> occur- 
red in an unintelligible sequence of letters there would be a 
tendency to simplify the gemination in copying. 

What we have thus obtained, if we resist the temptation to 
supply also a conjunction before ope, is “and the charge for 
sharpening was a pim for hoes and colters and shal, a shekel 
for wedge and ax and for shoeing a goad”. Here we have 
given a motive to the listing of the tools that cost a pim, we 
have put meaning into the unintelligible word in the middle, 
and we have obtained from this passage a definite indication 
as to the meaning of an unintelligible word found elsewhere. 
Our income from the operation is thus considerable; it is time 
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to look at the expenses, for there are reasons for not being too 
positive of it all. 

In the first place, the proposed emendations give us two 
singulars in a series of plurals. However, J377 is singular al- 
ready, and in Judges 9 48 the plural form of OT) has singular 
meaning, while we know little of the syntax of the other two 
words. In the next place, I find it difficult to think of any 
sharpened iron that belongs to a cart, or that would be carried 
in driving a cart, so that a person suddenly struck down should 
fall upon it; unless it be the goad, and in our passage the goad 
appears with another name. In the third place, in the use of 
a wedge it is ordinarily best economy of strength to start the 
wedge in a cleft made by an ax, so that the wedge does not 
need to be very sharp; however, if the Hebrew held it long 
enough before taking it to the smith it might get so dull that 
it could not be used anyhow. Obviously the effect of the high 
charge would be to make the sharpening come seldom and 
hence to make it a very hard job when it was done, and the 
smith may have worked hard enough to earn what he got. In 
the fourth place, if we knew the tool to be a wedge (though in 
fact this is the part of our conjecture that has least foundation) 
there is no reason why the wedge should not be just as likely 
to be called JW as pW, and qW could be got out of the received 
text just as easily as ; or one might even retain the 3 by 
assuming that the wedge was called by a name that was orig- 
inally a dialectic variant of }@, with different vowel. A fact 
that should be remembered in all conjecturing, though I think 
it commonly is not, is that a passage containing an unfamiliar 
word or words is naturally more exposed to corruption than 
one in which all the words are familiar, and hence a hundred 
lines of corrupt text will, if restored to their true original, 
contain decidedly more hapax-legomena (which, bear in mind, 
will be words that are not now known to have existed at all) 
than do a hundred lines of uncorrupted text. This consider- 
ation cuts a great part of the foundation from under the whole 
business of conjecture, since the foundation has generally to 
consist in an attempt to restore words such as we are already 
acquainted with; on the other hand, a conjecture which produces 
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an unheard-of word, which will generally be regarded as the 
most reckless type of conjecture, may claim at least that it has 
more chance of being right than any one would allow it at first 
glance. Ordinarily, to be sure, one will sooner acquiesce in an 
unintelligible traditional text than create by conjecture an 
equally unintelligible text; so we simmer down to Porson’s 
“Conjectural readings are worth a farthing a cartload”. But 
in the present instance the sense requires bpw and py lies 
before our eyes in the traditional text. 


Ballard Vale, Mass. Steven T. Byington 


jen 


The Hebrew Lexicon under JWM cites Palmyrene Aramaic 
as using this word in the meanings given by Vogiié. Some 
users of the Lexicon may not have Vogiié at hand, and it is a 
safe guess that not every one who could get a look at Vogiié 
will take the look. It will not be superfluous, therefore, to set 
forth what I found when I looked up the texts. 

The two occurrences that are cited are from bilingual honor- 
ific inscriptions for statues of men who have deserved this honor 
because each of them, among other merits, JOM certain moneys. 
The first presumption, to me, is that the word will have the 
same meaning in the two passages. Vogiié recognizes no such 
presumption, but gives quite dissimilar meanings, each of which 
he arrives at by rejecting the testimony of the Palmyrenes 
themselves as furnished by their Greek translation. 

The Greek of inscription 15 translates JOM by agetdyjoavra. 
Inscription 6 is defective, but according to Vogiié’s restoration 
we should read agedyoayr: there also. Vogiié’s note on 15 
remarks that the meaning of JOM as shown by Hebrew usage 
is exactly contrary to aedyoavra, and that the meaning peidw, 
not a@edéw, is congruous to the other statements about the 
man’s services, But here is the same fallacy that one may ob- 
serve sometimes in certain works of Biblical criticism, of start- 
ing from the text as if it were a free composition, and not ob- 
serving that the author is likely to have been bound by the 
facts, whether actual or traditional, which he had to record. 
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If the man had actually deserved well by adedei his own 
money, the inscription could do nothing but record that, even 
if his official position had given him opportunity to deserve 
well by geidew the public money. 

In restoring apedjoavr: for the lacuna in 6, Vogiié shows 
that he does not assume the Greek word to have been any slip 
of the stone-cutter of 15; his assumption is therefore that in 
Palmyrene usage this word had the opposite of its natural Greek 
meaning. One expects, therefore, that he shall interpret it the 
same way in 6. But he does not; and indeed it would require 
some ingenuity, though hardly more ingenuity than he uses. 
That which the man JOM in 6 was a PPP 3 PIT Ns 
rat ata) nbn, in Greek xpuoa radata dqvapia Tpraxocia avaN| ou ja- 
[7 ofr]. Vogiié notes “La formule Tery hs = Syvapia wTa- 
Aaa correspond i celle qui se trouve sur les médailles pour 
indiquer la remise faite par ’empereur de l’arriéré di au fisc... 
On peut aussi la considérer comme ... anciennes espéces,... 
aurei du haut empire, d’un poids supérieur...” Despite his 
profession of uncertainty, he feels so sure of the former half 
of this note that without any other foundation, so far as I see, 
he conjectures for the word 13 = avaAwua the meaning “debt”, 
and, as the end of the chain of inference, makes ‘JOM here 
mean “remit. 

But if instead of taking all this interpretation as canonical 
we start from the modest-looking assumptions that the Palmy- 
renes understood the two languages of their city and that the 
same word will most probably have the same meaning when 
found in similar contexts, we may buttress these assumptions 
by remarking that the normal Greek meaning of ava\wua har- 
monizes beautifully with the normal Greek meaning of agedeiv, 
and that both the men honored are perfectly likely to have 
been honored for “generously spending” their money in services 
to their fellows. 

My conclusion is that if anybody feels himself to need more 
light on the meaning of WM than the Hebrew Lexicon gives 
him, he will do well to read his Palmyrene texts in the original 
rather than in Vogiié’s translation. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. Steven T. Byington. 
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YASS 1 Sam. ar 8 


One hears nowadays that ‘YSN in 1 Sam. 21 8 has super- 
lative adjectival sense, “the mightiest of” &c. But if Doeg was 
the mightiest of either Saul’s herdsmen or Saul’s guardsmen 
the mention of the fact would stand unmotivated in the text. 
And if such had been the meaning the words would have been 
Sinv’ "yo WAN; the use of the periphrastic genitive shows that 
we are speaking not of the 3X of Saul’s O'Y" but of Saul’s 
O'Yy VAX. So this text cannot be an exception to the rule 
that “YAN is substantive; and presumably D'Y. VAN is some 
sort of office. I conjecture that with large herds like the king’s 
there was so much specialization of function that one man was 
engaged as the fighting man of the company, whose chief quali- 
fications were willingness to fight at any moment and ability 
to kill any number of robbers or lions. Such a character would 
suit the part that Doeg plays. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. Steven T. Byington 


md233 


Surely the interpretation “bannered hosts” for mdr3 is, as 
Graetz says, mere conjecture. But if we are to conjecture, the 
parallelism in Cant. 6 10 bids us conjecture rather a celestial 
luminary. There are two luminaries which the tradition of the 
world recognizes as “terrible” and which would be appropriately 
named by a plural word meaning “bannered”: (a) the aurora 
borealis, (b) comets. History records that there have been 
times when the aurora borealis has appeared conspicuously in 
the latitude of Palestine often enough to be likely to have a 
name given to it; that it has not appeared very often is just 
what is wanted, for this is what makes it “terrible”. On the 
other hand, I believe every nation which has observed comets 
has observed that comet differs from comet and hence that 
they are to be spoken of in the plural. I should regard either 
of these interpretations as convincing if it had not the other to 
compete with it; at any rate I see no occasion for considering 
any third interpretation. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. Steven T. Byington 





